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Agricultaral Premiums, 


Awarded by the New Jersey State Agricultural Society, at their Ist Annual Exhibition, 
held at Treuton, on Weduesday November 11. 


Horses.—Capt. R. F. Stockton, for the best thoroughbred stud horse (Lang- 
ford.)—A Silver Cup or $10. 

Joseph Hill, for the best common-bred stud horse—Silver Cup or $10. 

Dr. John A. Pool, for the best thoroughbred brood mare (Indiana. )—A Silver 
Cup or $8. . 

Dr. John A. Pool, for the best jack—A Silver Cup or $10. 

Henry A. Moore, for the best pair of mules—Silver Cup or $10. 

Henry D. Phillips, for the best Darham bull, over 2 years old—A Silver Cup 
or $15. 

Benjamin Rogers, for the next best bull—A Silver Cup or $10. 

Dr. John A. Pool, for the best Durham bull under 2 years (Bernard.)—A 
Silver Cup or $8. 

Samuel A. Pancost, for the best bull calf—A Silver Cup or $5. 

Watson Newbold, for the best pair of working oxen—A Siver Cup or g10. 

Capt. R. F. Stockton, for the next best pair—A Silver Cup or $6. 

Dr. John A. Pool, for the best milch cow (Durham breed.)—A Silver Cup 
or $10. 

Henry D. Phillips, for the next best—A Silver Cup or $6. 

Philemon Dickerson, for the best heifer—A Silver Cup or $6. 

Henry D. Phillips, for the next best—A Silver Cup or $5. 

A. C. Middleton, for the best (Lincolnshire) ram—Silver Cup or $6. 

Capt. R. F. Stockton, for the next best ram (Southdown. )—Siver Cup or $4. 

George Varnam, for the best Leicestershire ewe—Silver Cup or $4. 

A. C. Middleton, for the next best ewe—$3. 

Joshua Hollinshead, for the best Berkshire boar—Silver Cup or $10 

Dr. John A. Pool, for the next best do.—Silver Cup or $5, 

Rev. Isaac V. Brown, for the best sow—Silver Cup or $9. 

J. Hollinshead, for the next best—$4. 

Rev. Isaac V. Brown, for the best pigs (7 months.)—Silver Cup or $5. 


William White, for the greatest quantity of sugar beet raised on one acre—| 


Silver Cup or $10. 





ry ll 
cessity ensue from the extent and severity of the injury to the skin and subjaceny 
parts) will not so far interfere with her future actions in progression as to “de- 
bar her from ever appearing as a racer,” or “ render her useless for any purpose 
except breeding.” —C. Snewine, V.S.—Rugby, 22d October, 1840. — 
; Bell’s Life in London. 

Trortinc Marcu against Trwg.—A match which excited considerable in- 
terest in the neighborhood of Windsor, came off on Monday last. A bay puny 
14 hands 2 inches high, the property of Mr. Watkins of the Swan Tap, Wind- 
sor, was backed to trot 15 miles in one hour, for £50 a side. The place appoint- 
ed was from the 20th mile stone near Slough, to Mile House, being 3¢ miles on 
the Maidenhead road, which the pony had to perform (there and back) four 
times to complete the 15 miles, consequently having three turns. The start 
took place at 4 o’clock precisely, and the betting was 6 and 7 to four on time. 
The pony seemed to start slowly, but completed the first mile in three minutes. 
On his return to the starting place (being half the distance), he appeared much 
distressed, but performed it in 44 minutes under the half hour; the betting was 
then 3 to 1 on time, and almost every one seemed to think it was impossible he 
could complete the distance, but he recovered, and gallantly won his match with 
four minutes and 56 seconds to spare. Great praise is due to the riding of Mr. 
George Dell, of Eton, and we cannot speak too highly of the conduct of Mr. 
Humphris, Swan Inn, Windsor, and Mr. C. Wise, Eton, who officiated as um- 
pires. Some of the opponents seemed to doubt that the pony did more than 
fourteen miles by stating that the “ mile stones” are not “a mile” apart. How- 
ever, Mr. W. can back his pony to do the same task again for the same sum; if 
the challenge be accepted, we hope these “ stoue-hearted ” people alluded to 
will have the ground measured before they raise such a report.—[From a Cor- 
respondent. ]—Since the above was in type we have received the following ac- 


| count of the time from our own correspondent :— 


Henry A. Moore, for the greateat quantity of Ruta Baga—Silver Cup or $10. | 


William Galick, for the greatest quantity of carrots on { of an acre—Silver 


| Cup or $5. 


Caleb S. Green, for the greatest quantity of Indian corn on | acre—*Silver 
Cup or $10. 

Besides the above there were several other animals exhibited highly credita- 
ble to their public spirited owners. Among them were a stud horse and two 


brood mares of the Normandy breed, recently imported from France by their en- 


' terprising owucr, Mr. E. Harris, of Mor-!stown, which excited general admira- 
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nce in the la yh all our exertions, we have not been able to give the paper of Cypress Jr. an inser- 
Mrs. Stirlin av. Our admirable tale which we givefrom Blackwood, fills a column and a half 
ot DP apaaagine in than was anticipated. The article is in type however, and no mistake. | 
‘that she gav Tie Stroiling Manager’s” paper is in nearly the same situation. 
g every thin The marked pap | came unfurtanately too late ; the first side had then gone to press. 
eae 3 will understand. 
ind deserved| We are unable to decide the question put to us in regard to the Rule of the English 
From the report of the few fights we have read, we inferred that the pro- | 
en Mr. Arno vas, technically, fair ; but are too little informed to decide a bet. 
ied for ti |.C. is informed that the dog advertised was sold some time since. The cause of 
aus » eee. % 5 n replying to him, has been the absence from town of G. W. B. till the 3d inst. | 
ised the spli The a e alluded to by the latter will be exceedingly welcome. We are to see a dog | 
k that matte iy that may answer the purpcse of T. H. C. though the season is now too far | 
tile meen, | probably to make a purchase desirable. Si eae 
“7 i |. 1s informed that his letter was received. The owner of the Newfoundlands | 
er them to any individual named in New York for $!25 cash, but he will not | 
‘brated fanta ike the conveyance and insurance of them. The owner is not a resident of this | 
“ end B t the dogs will probably remain long enough in New York to give time for a reply 
5 . ‘ te. | 
been ex " iid this meét the eye of the gentleman who desired a filly to be painted for him, he | 
ch time to d rmed that prior engagements have ti!! now occupied, and do sti!l occupy, the ar- 
a It is to be feared that it will be too late to suit his purpose, when the artist shall | 
1 w OE sengaged. We made every exertion in the premises to oblige the owner, as well as | 
ca! s{y the curiosity of numerous enquirers. 
3. Hf. C. is infermed that there is a bay mare in this city 5 yrs. old, 15 } hands high, and 
, ned to harness, that can be had for $250. Within a few day she has made the 
Laffarg v ‘ime over aheavy track. Usually such a goer commands a better price. 
yut iors ham juest of E. W. shall be attended to to-morrow. The plate was forwarded as 
ind we cannot account for its non-arrival. 
doa wiare M.’s MSS. were received, but at too late an hour fer turning them over. His 
ates rht hal all be complied with. 
light ve [ora This venerable Racer and sire of racers, wij] make his next season in Ken- | 
* Ne Ve were misinformed as tohis destination, when we announced it tobe Alaba- 
ue : fe changes places with Shark, who has gone io Tennessee, whilst Eclipse will 
not iollowed s old stand in Kentucky at the residence of Mr. Blackburn in Woodford 
las mer : a ce 
Mr. Coyne | I\th page the reader will find another chapter from Sam Slick. It is full of po- 
- ns, which all Americans will at once pronounce erroneous ; butit may do us 
aching too m - an intelligent foreigner’s ideas ef our institutions. 
Jrama is orc ia —— 
shit eh ment ry . * r : 7 v ~ ry ~ 
tablishment: il THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
rs ates pay 3 — 
ade quite an} é . TIE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 5, 1840. 
k at this theatty Register.—The December number of this magazine has been de- | 
ws of “AS ef space by the labor of making out the Index, a most troublesome un- 
phil up @ £3] lt is in type however at last, and will appear immediately. It is il- | 
ome two or Ul . 
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| Southern turfmen. 
| in a more advanced stage in life, when she had already attained 
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only and altogether beautiful—for to the eye, she is as perfect a 
. of a brood mare as one would desire to look at. 
mber of the magazine, Frank Forester continues his ‘‘ Precepts and | 
| there are other original articles—one upon the theory of ‘ Sag- 
‘on High Breeding, and another upon Leviathan and Pacific. The mis- | 
s contents ef the magazine are varied (as the reader may see by the ad- | 
and we trust they may prove as interesting as varied. 


amatic Mercury.—Such is the title of a newspaper to be published in | 


mt inducement oa the 2d of January, the prospectus of which we have placed in our | 
a gz columns, to which we earnestly call attention. It is to be devoted 
—s ¢ Stage, to Fine Arts, and to Literature. The new paper is to be con- | 
Richmond, but y Mr. A. D. Paterson, than whom we know no gentleman in this city 
ipetant for his difficult task. He judges aright of the magnitude of the | 
think, is 0 ie ies which he assumes; but we do not hesitate to say that he pos- 
ried their ‘uc; “ses he accomplishments and the industry, before which difficulties vanish. | 
maintained th¢ “8 prospectus he remarks in regard to the qualifications required by the Edi- 
please the - suca a journal, thus sensibly, “To be entirely adequate to his undertaking 
shes have been “vst be acquainted with at least the fundamental principles of the several 


sonwhich he purposes to touch, and know somewhat of their general 
ais eye and ear should be correct, his experience extensive, his zeal un- 
J, aud he should be possessed of firmness and independence of mind, 


, progressing 
Pipe com 


1 in 


yts 
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re a few farce “<witia becoming courtesy. He should not only be able to discriminate 
» the we ‘ to criticise fearlessly. Good-will to all should induce him to give 
Bennet 


ieasure of encomium to merit, and to avoid giving unnecessary pain; 

‘e, both to his own judgment and to those who place any reliance on 
ority, should require him to censure where censure is incurred.” 

“O not hesitate to say that Mr. Paterson is the man to carry out the de- 

| ch he has sketched. With the professional acquirements necessary for 

“‘Tpose, he will carry it out fully—always courteous and generous, but ever 


ae 


‘ce reader is again asked to turn to the prospectus on our 10th page; 


“seit will repay perusal, apart from the interest which should be awaken- 
‘ew publication of this character. 
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{on yu eee 
_ wor el “"—We received yesterday some new vooks from the Philadelphia pub- 
tong ble guce ee “t/es of which, at the least, we should have announced to-day; but 
and even he, z > “cautiously turned our back for a second, the books most mysteriously 
ig so bad 82 ¥ “ered before we could read even the title pages. 
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mising, for 1 bis ws _  -- Clear Grit. 

ese, with 2 m “Whnagy- Maryland being in a sporting mood, proposes the following matches 
famburin! ve. , ““ter, from which we extract 

on brovgh vid _'~ make the following matches, for $50 each, viz :-— 

Joe ves out , 1 hat Ihave a nag that can out trot any horse, mare, or gelding. 

pefore he retires ‘hat I havea boy that can out run any other in the State, mile heats, car- 


£ @ feather. 
- hat [have a terrier that can hunt and kill more rats in one hour than any 
ry = United States. 
Chat {can catch more fish in thirty minutes than the next man. 
licke ‘hat [ have thirteen hounds that can catch and tear a red fox’s skin off 
», van any other pack of the same number in Maryland. 
*. That I have a man that can thrash more wheat in the same time than any 


ES ; 
md the oie 


tAVINGS: 


| 


| one by Touchstone, out of Joanna, and the other (remarkably fine and powerful) 





3 Maryland. 

» — pine © match} ; i 

scription Pinse tes ‘ “Hes to be left open till I part with the horse—the boy gets of age— 

ey be obtaribe >“ eat up by rats—the fishing season over—the pack broken up—or 

“any sectie® . s ‘maciine out of order, &e. For particulars, apply to the Proprie- 
de King 


gsbury Trotting Course. 


é; agricultural implements. 
Her appearance, as she stands with a Priam colt by her side,| > I 
Pp J 


tion and were thought well calculated to improve the breed of the draught 


horse. There was a pair of beautif,! ! 


“fers, well broke to the yoke, exhibited 
by Mr. W. Newbold, of Burlington, which attracted great attention. 

Besides the above, there were a great many animals exhibited which reflected 
great credit on the enterprise ef the individuals who exhibited them. 


There were also exhibited a number of threshing machines and other valuable 





ENGLISH SPORTING GLEANINGS: 


Wencr.—On Sunday last the Irish horse Wedge died at the racing stables 
of that distinguished patron of the turf, the Marquis of Sligo, near Westpont, 
Ireland. He had been covering for the last two years, and his stock is very pro- 
mising. 

Two of Lord Jersey’s yearlings arrived at Ransom’s stables at Newmarket, 


by Mundig, out of Misnomer. 

Rartways anp Race Horses.—The Marquis of Westminster's filly (Alsatia) 
has so far recovered from the injuries (scalds) she received on the 5th instant, 
at the Rugby Station, as to be able to return on Wednesday last per railway to 
Moor Park. 

The sale of Lord Henry Seymour's racing stud, is stated to have arisen at a 





determination of his lordship to quit France and keep a few horses at Newmar- 
ket ; the winner of the feather weight plate on Tuesday (Evelyn), was claimed | 
for his lordship, and is gone to Boyce’s stable. 

We understand that Bloomsbury is open to run any horse in England, in the | 
next Craven Meeting, at weight for age, for 500 or 1,000 each; A.F. 


Capt. Williamson has sold his Derby two year olds, Moberek and Decision, to 
Mr. Westbrook, for 800 guineas ; they remain in Roe’s stable. 


Sate or Lorp Henry Seymovur’s Sruv.—aA portion of this sale has already 
been published in this country. We now repeat it with the remainder of the 


sales. 

The Stallions Royal Oak. Ibrahim, and Oak Stick, were put up, the former at 30,000f., 
the second at 25,000f , and the last at 10,0€0f.; but no one feeling inclined to purchase at 
these prices, they were withdrawn. Lantara, by Royal Oak, put up at 6000f., and Primefit, 
by Actzon, at 4000f., were also withdrawn.gMulatto, by Royal Oak, out of Eglé, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Jennings for the Government Stud at 4010f. Partisan, a hack, fetched 
2020f. 

BROOD MARES. 
Ada, the dam of Miss Annette (purchased by Mr. Palmer)_...........+..2.  750f. 
Eglé, by Rainbow, covered by Bizarre (Count Gramont) ........-+..++---- 480 
Kermesse, by Camel, covered by Royal Oak (M. Sabatier) ..........++---. 2850 
Lydia, by Rainbow, covered by Royal Oak (Mr. Carter) .....ce.cee cesses 2600 
Miss Annette, by Reveller, covered by Ibrahim (M. Fould).......+...+..+. 1250 
Naiad, by Whalebone, covered hy Bizarre (M. Sabatier) -......-+++-+e--+e0 2850 
Romeo, by Royal Oak, out of Nailad, 3 yrs (M. de Rne).........-ccccecsseee 380 
Maria (M. AWUMONE) ......--- 2c cere e es cee e were etree eeeetss aren eeceneee es 500 
Locket, covered by Royal Oak (M. Lupim)-...-..0sseeeseeesenceeeeeeeerees LOLO 
Young Maniac, covered by Royal Oak (M. Lupin) -....+eee.eeereereeeese es 1300 


TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 
Parachute, by Royal Oak, out of Lady Bird (Mr. Drake) -.......ceeseeeseee 120 
Gavotte, a, em glow of Eglé (Mr. Drake).....2.-ccccccscccssccsccssees 1000 
La Creole, by Royal Oak, out of Mantua (Mr. BO) CO). sseeereereeereeeccees 100 


YEARLINGS. 
kbaloodowlah, by Reyal Oak, out of Naiad (M. Aumont)..............2. 3200 
Judith, by Royal Oak, no of Maria (M. Santerre) ......cccrcccccccscccscee 1150 
Annetta, by lorahim, outof Miss Annette (Mr. Carter) ......ss.seeceessens 2500 
Leopold, by Royal Oak, out of Ada (Mr. Hardy) ~...+csccccsecescccscccsecs 1800 
Dash, by Ibrahim, out of Eglé (Mr. Jennings) oe eee eee cee eee ee ee eee ee 750 


FOALS. 
Karagheuse, by Royal Oak, out of Ada (M. Sabatier)......secssecseeeerees 1150 
Hurdiey, by Royal Oak, out of Ada (M. AUMONE) ...cccrcccccecccccccceseee 320 
Chantilly, sister to Jenmy (Mr. Carter) ~... 000. ee. sessenereccseceereesres® 9u0 
Governor, by Royal Oak, out of Kermesse (Mr. Carter)..........-eseeerees 900 
Lanterne, sister to Lantara (M. AUMONE) -......-...eeseee-cereeeeee crane = 1000 
The Whip, by Merchant, out of Young Maniac (Mr. Palmer)......--+++--+- 1000 
Governess, by Lottery, out of Miss Annette (Mr. Palmer) ....-..++++++++++ 460 
Comedie, by Royal Oak, out of Locket (M. Lupin) ......esseeeseeeseereees 5u0 





Rartways anp Race Horses. —Sir,—Observing in your last week's pape: | 


no contradiction to “ Veritas’s” statement of the 11th instant, respecting the 
accident which happened at the Rugby station to the Marquis of W he ; 
yearlings, I beg leave to state through the same medium that the colt—Avkland 
by Touchstone, out of Maid of Honor—had by the following Friday so far reco- 
yered as to be able to proceed on, per railway, to Scott's stables, and, Gem infer- 
mation since received, continues to go on well. The filly—Alsatia, by Tonch- 





stone, out of Miss Giles, half sister to Maroon—is not dead, as stated by * Ve- 
ritas,” but is going on so very favorably that we have good grounds for enter- 
taining hopes of her recovery ; and also that the blemishes (which must of ne- 


@ er gives me a distaste to the 


min. sec. 
ce Oe WS... «cas etn ttnewles ee 13. 40 
2d Eee Te ee ee ee eee ee ee 13 25 
3d are 6 Ree |. Sa heel Pere eee Pe 14 20 
4th eS ae 2 SS ee Pe aie 13 45 
55 10 


Winning by 4 min. 50 sec. The time given by different parties varied a few 
seconds, but not materially, and the losing party admitted that the pony might 
have done another mile with perfect ease. ‘The pony was ridden well, never 
broke, and appeared but very little distressed. 


SeLenpip Stac Hunt.—Capture or tue Srac in tue Briston Caan- 
veL.—Warcner, Oct. 17 —This peaceful village presented a most unusual 
scene of bustle and animation yesterday evening, by the entrance of nearly 200 
horsemen. dashing through the town at full speed. The * Devon and Somer- 
set staghounds”’ met in the morning, by appointment, at Cotherstone Park, the 
seat of I’. Esdale, Esq., where a numerous field of sportsmen, from all parts of 
Devon aad Somerset (about 400 horsemen) assembled, among whom were Col. 
Tynte, the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, the Hon. N. Fellowes, Messrs. Luttrell, 
Colonel Lvttrell, Messrs. Esdale, Captains Maher, Harvey, Beadon, Ber- 
nard, Messrs. Collins, Buh, Gillam, Poole, Gillet, Coles, the Reverend 
S. Smith, and several masters of packs, &c., &c. On the tufters being 
thrown into Bagbro’ Plantations, no less than ten or twelve foresters were rouse 
ed, most of thein hinds ; one splendid stag was seen to break over Cockercombe, 
upon which the hounds were laid; they rattled through the extensive covers, dc- 
scending into the open country fer several miles; he turned towards the Bristol 
channel, into which, at Tineyford, he plunged in gallant style, the hounds close 
upon him. for some time he was visible from the shore, steering straight for 
the Steep Holmes ; but a breeze having sprung up at the turn of the tide, it be- 
ing low water and a heavy swell he was lost sight of. In the course of half an 
hour most of the horsemen had arrived at the beach, and various were the con- 
jectures as to the fate of the stag, when a boat was seen to put off from Wat- 
chet. ‘The two leading horsemen, Captain Maher and Mr. Bull, rode along the 
seach to this place, about two miles, and launched a boat from a collier, ran her 
for nearly half a mile over the beach to the water, and, with three men, put off 
in her, and after pulling for nearly three hours, sometimes seen at the top of tho 
water, and again lost in the trough of the sea, the object of pursuit was tallyed 
about two miles from the shore. On discovering his pursuers giving chase he, 
fora short time, kept ahead, but was at length captured by having a running 
noose fixed over his antlers. For some time he made a desperate effort to get 
free, and would have drowned himself, but, being hau!ed up close to the stern of 
the boat, and his head kept above water, was towed into Watchet, where he was 
bled and received every attention. He was this morning conveyed in a cart back, 
to be turned out amongst his kindred, to whom he will, no doubt, give an inter- 
esting account of his adventures by field and flood. ‘This splendid stag is up- 
wards of five years old ; he was by Captain Maher christened in the Market- 
place ‘* Prince Albert ; apon which the crowd gave three cheers for the Queen 
and Prince Albert. Shezborne Journal. 


Charles O’ filallen, 
THE IRISH DRAGOON. 








When I contrasted the gay and lively tone of the conversation which ran on 
around our bivouac fire, with the dry monotony and prosaic tediousness of my 
first military dinner at Cork, I felt how much the spirit and adventure of a sol- 
dier’s life can impart of chivalrous enthusiasm to even the dullest and least sus- 
ceptible. Isaw even many who, under common circumstances, would have 
possessed no interest, nor excited any curiosity, but now, connected as they 
were with the greatest events occurring around them, absolutely became heroes. 
And it was with a strange, wild throbbing of excitement I listened to the details 
of movements and marches, whose objects I knew not, but in which the magical 
words, Corunna, Vimiera, were mixed up, and gave to the circumstances an in- 
terest of the highest character ; how proud, too, I felt, to be the companion in 
arms of such fellows ; here they sat, the tried and proved soldiers of a hundred 
fights, treating me as their brother and their equal. — Who need wonder if I felt 
a sense of excited pleasure ; had I needed such a stimulant, that night beneath 
the cork trees, had been enough to arouse a passion for the army in my heart, 
and an irrepressible determination to seek for a soldier’s glory. 

“ Fourteenth!” called out a voice from the wood behind, and, in a moment 
after, the aid-de-camp appeared with a mounted orderly. ag 

* Colonel Merivale,” said he, touching his cap to the stalwart soldier-like 
figure before him. 


The Colonel bowed. 
“ Sir Stapleton Cotton desires me to request that at an early hour to-morrow, 


you will occupy the pass, and cover the march of the troops. It is his wish 
that all the reinforcements should arrive at Oporto by noon. I need scarcely add, 
that we expect to be engaged with the enemy.” 
These few words were spoken hurriedly, and,Sagain saluting our party, he 
urned his horse’s head and continued his way towards the rear. 
“ There’s news for you, Charley,” said Power, slapping me on the shoulder. 
‘Lucy Dashwood or Westminster Abbey !” 
The regiment was never in finer condition, that’s certain,” said the Colonel, 
‘and most eager for a brush with the enemy.” —— 
“ How your old friend the Count would have like this work,” said Hixley ; 
‘*vallant fellow he was.” - . 
“+ Come,” eried Power, “here’s a fresh bow! coming. Let's drink the lidiesy 
wherever they be ; we most of us have some soft spot on that score. 
Yes,” said the Adjutant, singing :-— 


“ Here’s to the maiden of blushing fifteen, 
Here’s to the damsel that’s merry, ‘ 
Here’s to the flaunting extravagant qucen. 
“ And,” sang Power, interropting,—“ and 
« Here’s ‘0 the ‘ Widow of Derry.’” 
“Come, come, Fred, no more quizzing on that score. It’s the only thng 
service, is the souvenir of that adventure. When 


I reflect what I might have been, and think what | em—when I contrast & 
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Brusselles carpet with wet k hangings with a canvass tent—Sneyd| “Well, just as the struck six, I saw the'colonel come out of his room, ! vidual, but simply that I was “ not 7’ “age 
claret with zation — fur a commander-in-chief vice eee of most accurate sable, a and pumps. Down stairs he went, songs ep’ me at a cet Few y « Soser pede anay 
ee " infey ing the fair widow, there’s| “‘Now’s my time,’ thought I, av I followed slowly afte traveller was about to take the one I had selected, I was now induced to be. 
nothing beats camppfyafng after al / “When I feached the door I heard several voices within, among which 1| 0% & litle lines test tails rua of eet bene ee 
, a : . ’ ing young man, about twent f . z i 
“ And to prove f ill sing us a - recognized some ladies. Darby had not told me about them, ‘but no mat- | fyj dana his aiditeanes harsh bel er Cencad oyna ho ; ‘dines 












te <1 a 4 x # ' . 
Power took his pe rhe ad 7 
his shako, commenc img yric, ; saying» 
Me Pm your man in abe mittee jost fill my g 
“ That fellow beats Dibdin agg ; t 
if he’ll not knock you off a ightning. 
: a i: arr said iste: ‘they have some intéition at the Horse Guards 
of having all the general orders set to popular tunes, 2 
the service. You've heard that, I suppose, Spgee' y, 


‘“‘T confess I had not before.” fs : ‘ : 
“Tt will certainly come very hard on the*subalterns,” continued Hixley with 


much gravity ; they’ll have to brush up their sol mi fas ; all the solos are to be 
their part.” 
_ “ What rhymes with slaughter,” said Power. 

“ Brandy and water,” said the Adjutant. 

«‘ Now then,” said Power, “ are you all ready ‘” 

“Ready.” 

“You must chorus, mind ; and mark me, take care you give the hip, hip, 
hurra, well, as that’s the whole force of the chaunt. ‘Take the time from me. 
Now for it. Air, ‘Garryowen,’ with spirit, but not too quick. 


‘« Now that we've pledged each eye of blue, 
And every maiden fair and true, 
And our green island home—to you 
The ocean’s wave adorning ; 

Let’s give one hip, hip, hip, hurra, 

And drink e’en to the coming day, 
When, squadron square, 
We'll all be there, 

To meet the French in the morning. 


“ May his bright laurels never fade, 
Who leads our fighting fifth brigade, 
Those lads so true in heart and blade, 

And famed for danger scorning ; 
So join me in one hip, hurra, 
And drink e’en to the coming day, 
When, squadron square, 
We'll all be there, 
To meet the French in the morning. 


‘And when with years and honours crowned, 
You sit some homeward hearth around, 
And hear no more the stirring sound, 
That spoke the trumpet’s warning ; 
You'll fill, and drink, one hip, hurra, 
And pledge the memory of the day, 
When, squadron square, 
They were all there, 
To meet the French in the morning.” 


“ Gloriously done, Fred!” cried Hixley. ‘If I ever got ny deserts in this 
world, I'll make you Laureate to the Forces, with a hogshead of your own na- 
tive whiskey for every victory of the army.” 

“A devilish good chaunt,” said Merivale ; “ but the air surpasses anything I 
eyer heard ; thoroughly Irish, I take it.” 

‘Trish! upon my conscience, I believe you,”’ shouted O’Shaugnessy, with an 
energy of voice and manner that created a laugh on all sides. ‘“ It's few people 
ever mistook it for a Venetian melody. Hand over the punch—the sherry, I 
mean. When I was in the Clare militia, we always went into dinner to ‘ Tat- 
ter Jack Walsh,’ a sweet air: and had ‘ Garryowen’ for a quick step. Ould 
MacManus, when he got the regiment, wanted to change : he said that they 
were itfernal vulgar tunes, and wanted to have ‘ Rule Britannia,’ or the ‘ Hun- 
dredth Psalm ;’ but we would not stand it; there would have been a mutiny in 
the corps.” 

“« The same fellow, was’nt he, that you told the story of, the other evening, in 
Lisbon ?” said I. 

“The same. Well, what a character he was! As pompous and conceited 
a little fellow as ever you met with ; and then he was so bullied by his wife; he 
always came down to revenge it on the regiment. She wasa fine, showy, vul- 
gar woman, with a most cherishing affection for all the good things in this life, 
except her husband, whom she certainly held indue contempt. * Ye little cray- 
ture,’ she’d say to him witha sneer, ‘it ill becomes you to drink and sing, and 
be making a man of yourself. If you were like O’Shaugnessy there, six foot 
three in his stockings.’ Well, well: it looks like boasting; but no matter : 
here’s her health, any way.” 

‘*T knew you were tender in that quarter,” said Power. 
quartered in Limerick.” 

“May be you heard, tuo, how I paid off Mac., when he came down ona visit 
in that county ?” 

“Never: let’s hear it now.” 

‘“‘ Ay, O'Shaughnessy now’s your time ; the fire’s a good one, the night fine, 
and liquor plenty.” 

“I’m convanient,” said O'Shaughnessy, as, depositing his enormous legs at 
each side of the burning faggots, and placing a bottle between his knees, he be- 
gan his story :— 

‘Tt was acold rainy night in January, in the year 98, I took my place in the 
Limerick mail, to go down for a few days to the west country. As the waiter of 
the Hibernian came to the door with a lantern, I just caught a glimpse of the 
other insides ; none of whom were known to me, except Colonel MacManus, 
that I met once in a boarding house in Molesworth-street. I did not, at the 
time, think him a very agreeable companion ; but when morning broke, and we 
began to pay our respects to each other in the coach, I leaned over and said, ‘I 
hope you're well, Colonel MacManus,’ just by way of civility like. He didn’t 
hear me at first ; so that I said it again, a little louder. 

“‘T wish you saw the look he gave me ; he drew himself up to the height of 
his cotton umbrella, put his chin inside his cravat, pursed up his dry shrivelled 
lips, and, with a voice he meant to be awful, replied,— 

‘** You appear to have the advantage of me.” 

‘««¢ Upon my conscience you're right,’ said I, looking down at myself, and then 
ever at him, at which the other travellers burst out a laughing; ‘I think there's 

ew will dispute that point.’ When the laugh was over, I resumed, for wasde- 

termined not ta let him off so easily,—* Sure I inet you at Mrs. Cayle’s,’ said I ; 
‘and by the same toxern,—it was a Friday, | remember it well,—may be you 
did'nt pitch into the salt coat I hope it did'nt disagree with you.’ 

“*T beg to repeat, sir. that you are under a mistake,’ said he. 

‘** May be so, indeed,’ sari 5. ‘ May be you’re not Colonel MacManus at all ; 
may be you wasn’t in a passion for losiug seven and sixpence at loo, with Mrs. 
Moriarty ; may be you did’nt break the lam: in the hall with your umbrella ; pre- 
tending you touched it with your head, and was’nt within three foot of it; may- 
be Counsellor Brady wasn’t going to put you in the box of the Foundling Hos- 
pital, if you wouldn't behave quietly in the streets , 

“* Well with this the others laughed so heartily, that I could not gu on; and 
the next stage the bold Colonel got outside with the guard, and never came in 
till we reached Limerick. I'll never forget his face, as he got down at Swin- 
burne’s Hotel. ‘Good bye, Colonel,’ said I; bat he would’nt take the least no- 
tice of my politeness; but with a frown of utter defiance, he turned on his heel 
and walked away. 

- ‘I hav’nt done with you yet,’ says I; and, faith, I kept my word. 
can gone ten yards down the street, when I met my old friend Darby 

“* Shaugh, my boy,’ says he,—he called me that way for shortness,— 

‘ : ’ ’ 

Besant me to-day, at Mosey’s' a green goose and gooseberries ; six to a 

= bet se deve says I. 
Dublin om A.eane and the Wallers, a counsellor or two, and one MacManus from 

“« «The Colonel?’ 

“‘* The same,’ said he. 

seep Ries < . 

af Bonen cag " said I; ‘but mind, you never saw me before.’ 

“« You never set eyes on me before; mind that.’ 

“ . I ee said Darby, with a wink ; and we 

“I certainly never was very particular about dressin diane : 
day I spent a considerable time at my toilette ; and, eatin _< 
at its completion, was well satisfied that I had done myself justice. A Lc 
. f brown rabbit skin with flaps, a red worsted comforter round my neck, an old 
“Tey shooting jacket, with a brown patch on the arm, corduroys and leather gai- 
ters, with a tremendous oak cudgel in my hand, made me a mest & 

; presentable fi- 

gure for a dinner y: 

= — : do, bart,” Bays I as he came into my room before dinner. 
its for robbing the mail you are,’ says he, ‘nothing 

Your father wonlda’t bose you.’ 4 dd ; ate hee. 

eo Would I be the better of a wig?” 

Leave your hair alone,’ said he. ‘ It’s painting the lily to alter it.’ 


‘“*T heard it when 





across | ter,’ said I ; *st’s all 


a cautious look round the room. 


sung at every mess in | MacManus, and, as he is not here——’ 


* «Come in,’ said : 


‘a gentleman here desires to——’ 


gving to dinner, another time will do just as well.’ 

“** Pray come in?’ 

““*T could not think of intruding—’ 

ic I must protest,’ said MacManus, colouring up, ‘that I cannot understand 
this gentleman’s visit.’ 

“* It's a little affair Ihave to settle with him,’ said I, with a fierce look, that I 
saw produced its effect. 

“** Then perhaps you would do me the very great favour to join him at dinner,’ 
said O’Grady. ‘ Any friend of Colonel MacManus P 

“ * You are really too good,’ said I ; * but, as an utter stranger 
, ‘ Never think of that for a moment. My friend’s friend, as the adage | 
says. 
“**Upon my conscience, a good saying,’ said I, ‘but you see there’s another | 
difficulty. I’ve ordered a chop and potatoes up in No. 5.’ 
“* Let that be no obstacle,’ said O’Grady. The waiter shall put it in my 
bill; if you will only do me the pleasure.’ 

“ ¢ You're atrump,’ saidI. What’s your name?’ 
*** O'Grady, at your service.’ 

“* Any relation of the counsellor,’ said I. ‘They’re all one family, the | 
oe i I'm Mr. O'Shaughnessy, from Ennis; won't you introduce me to the 
adies 1” 

“‘ While the ceremony of presentation was going on, I caught one glance at | 
MacManus, and had hard work not to roar out laughing. Such an expressiun of | 
surprise, amazement, indignation, rage, and misery, never was mixed up in one | 
face before. Speak he could not; and I saw that, except for myself, he had | 
neither eyes, ears, nor senses for any thing around him. Just at this moment 
dinner was announced, and in we went. I never was in such spirits in my 
life: the trick upon MacManus had succeeded perfectly; he believed in his 
heart that [ had never met O'Grady in my life before, and that upon the faith of 
our friendship I had received my invitation. As for me I spared him but little. | 
I kept up a running fire of droll stories ; had the ladies in fits of laughing ; made | 
everlasting allusions to the colonel; and, in a word, ere the soup had disap- 
peared, except himself, the company were entirely with me. 

** *O’Grady,’ said I,‘ forgive the freedom,but I feel as if we were old acquaint- | 
ances.’ 

‘*As Colonel MacManus’s friend,’ said he, ‘you can take no liberty here to. 
which you are not perfectly welcome.’ 
** ¢ Just what I expected,’ said I. ‘Mac and I,’—I wish you saw his face | 
when I called him Mac—‘ Mac and I were school-fellows five-and-thirty years | 
ago; though he forgets me, I don’t forget him—to be sure it would be hard for 
me. I’m just thinking of the day Bishop Oulahan came over to visit the col-| 
lege. Mac was coming in at the door of the refectory, as the bishop was going | 
out. ‘Take off your caubeen, you young scoundrel, and kneel down for his | 
reverence to bless you,’ said one of the masters, giving his hat a blow at the 
same moment that sent it flying to the other end of the room, and, with it, about 
twenty ripe pears that Mac had just stolen in the orchard, and had in his hat. | 
I wish you only saw the bishop ; and Mac himself, he was a picture. Well, 
well, you forget it all now, but I remember it asif it was only yesterday. Any 
champagne, Mr. O'Grady, I’m mighty dry ?” 

““*Of course,’ said Darby. ‘ Waiter, some champagne here.’ 

«¢ Ah, it’s himself was the boy for every kind of fun and devilment, quiet and 
demure as he looks over there. Mac, your bealth. It's not every day of the | 
week we get champagne.’ 

“ He laid down his knife and fork asI said this: his face and temples grew 
deep purple, his eyes started as if they would spring from his head, and he put 
both his hands to his forehead, as if trying to assure himself that it was not some | 
horrid dream. 
*** A little slice more of the turkey,’ said I, ‘and then, O'Grady, I'll try your | 
hock. It’s a wine I’m mighty fond of, and so is Mac there. Oh, it’s seldom, to 
tell you the truth, it troubles us. There, fill up the glass; that’sit. Here now, | 
Darby—that’s your name [ think—you'll not think I'm taking a liberty in giving 





, 











sion of poor Mac's face. He had started up from the table, and, leaning with 
both his hands upon it, stared round upon the company like a maniac—his mouth 
and eyes wide open, and his hair actually bristling with amazement. Thus he 
remained for a full mmute, gasping like a fish ina landing net. It seemed a hard 
struggle forhim to believe he was not deranged. At last his eyes fell upon 
me; he uttered a deep groan, and, with a voice tremulous with rage, thundered 
out :— 

““* The scoundrel! I never saw him before.’ 

‘“‘He rushed from the room, and gained the street. Before our roar of laugh- 
ter was over he had secured post horses, and was galloping towards Ennis at the 
top speed of his cattle 

‘‘ He exchanged once into the line ; but they say that he caught a glimpse of 


never met since.” 

I have related O’Shaughnessy’s story here, rather from the memory I have of 
how we laughed at it at the time, than from any feeling as to its real desert ; but, 
when I think of the voice, look, accent, and gesture of the narrator, I can scarce- 


ly keep myself from again giving way to laughter. 


‘ THE BRIDEGROOM OF BARNA. 


‘Begone !—outstrip the fleet gazelle— 

The wind in speed subdue ; 

Fear cannot fly so swift, so well, 

As vengeance shall pursue !” —Mrs. Hemans. 














Cuaprer I. 

What traveller that is familiar with Ireland, and has walked or ridden along 
the roads of that country, has not remarked the unwearying disposition the pea- 
santry who happen to journey in the direction he is proceeding in evince to en- 
ter into conversation with him, or, failing that, to at least shorten and sweeten 
their way by following close at his heels, whether he be on horseback or a pe- 
destrian*t As they are naturally a most inquisitive, as well as social race, this 
indisposition on their part is peculiarly favourable to the gratification of their 
propensities. Should you, for instance, be accompanied by a friend, there are 
nine chances to one that they become familiarly acquainted with your private 
business or family history ; and even if alone, and disposed to repel all attempts 
to be communicative, they are sure not to quit you, without being enlightened 
upon some part of your personal affairs. If you ride—they will * take weight” 
of your horse, calculating by the state the animal is in the exact distance you 
have travelled; by its breed and grooming the probable amount of your proper- 
ty; and as they are resolved not to give up the chase until you are run to 
earth at the next park-gate or market-town to which you are bound, they leave 
you with a tolerable guess at the cause of your journey. If you walk—the 
matter is still more easily settled; you have less chance of baffling them; 
and the style of your dress, the appearance of energy or fatigue, the knapsack 
of a tourist, or the unencumbered ease and delicate cane of a morning visiter, 
are all satisfactory manifestations of your intentions or pursuits. How often 
have I amused myself in crossing the scent, by suddenly stopping short, and af- 
fecting to wait for some invisible acquaintance in the rear, and thus letting these 

rsecutors get a-head, where I endeavored in vain to keep them !—they will 
inger behind, and if you hasten to outstrip them by superior speed, you but 
overtake a fresh group of tormentors, nor can you reasonably expect any re- 
lief until the close of the day, or the arrival at your destination, effects your 
deliverance. ; si fae 

I had just pulled up at the summit of a pay Stomp in one of the wildest 
districts of the county Tipperary, which J had been ascending for a tedious 
half-hour, in a chill, though bright March evening—in order to alight and 
walk my mare down the corresponding declivity, that unveiled its lengthy 
and precipitate way into a champaiga country of extensive and black ap- 

/ 


Having loosened the saddle-girths a little, to relieve my faithful steed, I 
turned to pursue my way, when I perceived still lingering near me a stranger 
who had kept close upon my track with unwearied pertinacity, from the town 
of Ballymore, a distance of seven or eight Irish miles, and all whose atiempts 





“* Well, God’s will be done,’ says I, ‘so come now.’ 


} to enter into conversation, however graciously offered, I had most persevering- 


‘“‘ The roar of laughing that interrupted me here, was produced by the expres- | 


my name in the army list, and sold out the next morning ; be that as it may, we | 


ly resisted, not from a feeling that there was any thing obtrusive in the indi-} 


well ;’ so I gave a gentle tap at the door with my which would have indicated undisguised ferocity, were it not that the upper part 
- his = > as “ — this expression, or rather diverted attention 
hae rom it by a broad forehead, and a quick. bright, but rest] . Al 

“T opened the door slowly, and, putting in only my head and shoulder, took | he would have given assurance of ; tremendous ibaa. Gntanicy bat sither 
a co naturally or accidentally the mould had been marred—his right arm was want. 
‘I beg pardon, gentlemen,” said'I, ‘but I was only looking for one Colonel ing, as the empty sleeve pinned to the breast of his indiat ton stain doeet 
ach as he is not he but as if determined to compensate the loss by all the means in his ; 
i= he P ae a sir,’ said O’Grady, with a polite bow. ‘Colonel MacManus | carried in his left hand a club, or, as it is pe: dar all over Shaate, 6 meets - 
re. here’s no intrusion whatever. I say, Colonel, said he, turning round, | such prodigious dimensions and so loaded at the heavier end with lead, as at ome 

“6 ort ; ‘ ; _ | to excite my surprise and—shallI own it !—distrust, in a country, where I k 
Never mind it now, said I, as Sstepped cautiously inte the room ; ‘he’s by a recent police enactment, such murderous weapons were sechibited "And 


yet there was something fantastic about the fellow's appearance notwithstand- 
ing. Instead of the customary frieze dress of the peasantry, he wore an old and 
much-rubbed shooting-jacket of black plush, in the button-holes of which he had 
arranged sundry gay feathers, the ultimate use of which might be inferred from 
a quantity of fishing tackle twisted round his cap, which was huntsman-shaped 
and covered with a bristling fox skin, of a fiery red hue ; his feet were bare, and 
he had strong corduroy trousers tucked up very high, probably to afford him 
the greater facility in travelling. 

As the gaze with which I regarded my companion was not to be mistaken 
even by stronger assurance than he was able to muster in his face at the o-. 
ment, he very civilly touched his cap and said, “‘ He'd be bound he knew where 
I was going, and he’d he proud to show me the way.” 

‘“‘ And pray, my fine fellow, where do you suppose I am going?” I had the 
curiosity to ask ; “‘ or how have you been able to learn any thing of my move- 
ments ?” 3 

“O by gonnies!”’ he said, “I know very well. Didnt I not see your honor 
in Ballymore this morning, talkin’ to Father Mick, and laughin’ with him: an’ 
by the same token you'd be sure to meet him this evenin’, as, of all things, you'd 
like to see an Irish weddin’ ; and then I knew at wonst that you'd be at Hogh 
Lawlor’s weddin’. ”Tis there Father Mick an’ half the parish ’Il be this evenin’ 
an’ there I'll be myself, with the help o’ God. See,” he added, not waiting te 
learn how this introduction was received, ‘‘ see sir, over the hill, yonder, about 
a mile an'a half, you can jest spy the smoke of the doin’s at Davy Nugent's, 
Hugh Lawlor is to have Miss Ellen afther all, an’ ’tis the boys of Eliogarty are 
glad to have him back at last ; they thought they'd never see him agin, good, 
bad, or indifferent.’ - 

“ And do they all carry such slips of palm as that pretty one in your fist,” | 
could not help saying, ‘‘ when they go to welcome back a friend '” 

The fellow grinned. ‘“ What business wouid I have up in this counthry with- 
out my wattle, sir, when they’re all Cumminses about us here, an’ I a Dharrig’* 
Only to be shure, now that Masther Hugh is back, an’ to be married to a Cum- 
mins, I suppose we'll have some sort of peace an’ quietness. Gie me the rein, 
your honour, an’ I’ll lead the mare easy, an’ you can keep off the stones on this 
smooth bit o’ road.” 

* No, I thank you; but let me ask what was the interesting business that de- 
prived the barony so long of Mr. Hugh's presence ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 


“You don’t hear me, I believe. Pray, what kept Master Hugh away so 
long?” . 

* Wisha, ’tisn’t myself very well knows, sir,” was the reply, after a slight 
pause and an inguisitive glance. ‘Peeple said a dec! about his being away. 
He was fond of Miss Elien since they wor childer; but his bein’ a Daarrig, an’ 


all belongin’ to her Cumminses, in coorse they wor murthal enemies. Bat Hugh 
havin’ neither father nor mother, nor one belongin’ to him since he was a gor- 


svon, an’ havin’ fine farms, an’ bein’ his own masther, nothin’ could keep him 
from goin’ about Barna, that’s Nugent’s—jest yondher—an’ bein’ a great scho- 
‘lar entirely, fit for Thrinity College, shure—Ellen was breakin’ her heart tor 
| him, an’ used to meet him out late in the evenin’ unknowent to her family—an’ 
! she caught could, an’ was near dyin’ (shure she was never well since,) an’ thin 


Hugh came oftener to find out how she was—an’ her brother Tom watched him, 
an’ they had the divil’s own murdher about it. Lawlor wanted to go away 
quietly, an’ not to mind Tom Nugent's blackguardin’ till he drew a cane-swoord 


| upon Lawler, an’ tould him he was a Captain Rock, an’ was out with the W bite- 


boys the night ——The mare has a stone, by your leave, sir.” 

Before I had time to see what the matter was, he had dise:.gaged a stone from 
the off hind foot of the animal, and resumed. 

“An’ so, whatever strugglin’ they had betuxt them, Tom Nugent was run 
through with the swoord, an’ left for dead, an’ wasn’t expected for a long time. 
An’ Tepes kep’ out o’ the way, an’ Mrs. Nugent, who was on her deathbed, 
gave him her curse, an’ the same to her daughter if she ever had any thing to 
do with him ever afther. Still, for all that, when the ould woman was gone, 


a toast : here, then, I'll give MacManus’s health, with all the honours ; though | an’ when Miss Ellen kep’ always so bad, dyin’ in love for Hugh, the father an’ 
early yet, to be sure, but we'll do it again, by-and-bye, when the whiskey comes. | the brother thought it a sin to see her goin’ to the grave before their face—the 
Here’s Mac Manus's good health ; and, though his wife, they say, does not treat creatur!—an’ she the only girl o’ the whole family, an’ a fine fortun’, an’ a great 
him well, and keeps him down—’ - _ education entirely at the nunnery in Thurles—so, at long an’ last, they forgiv 


an forgot—an’ Tom Nugent died ov a decline, + an’ then the sisther was the only 
| one left to the ould man—an’ Lawlor kem back to Barna; an’ be gonnies! you 
an I'l! see their weddin’ this blessed night, ples God.” 

* But how do the Dharrigs like Master Hugh's match, my friend'"’ 
te He must, I suppose, be a great favorite with them” At once! perceived a 
| strong change to pass over his face. His countenance fell, and an hideous ex- 
| pression of hate fastened on it; but, as if afraid to let the feeling be observed, 

he quickly resumed his lively tone. ‘“‘A great favorite, is it! Ah! ‘twas he 
| that was! There wasn’t such a boy in the five counties for runnin'—leapin’— 
_ throwin’ a stone, or any other thing ; but, O Lord! O Lord! th! th ! th ! see what 
a sight o’ people are crowdin’ down yondher, in all directions, to Barna!” 

By this time we had descended the declivity, and had gained the level road, 
| which, after straggling for about half a mile over a sullen moor, led into traces 
of cultivation, and finally opened through broad fields, gay-looking, and green 
with the early wheat, occasionally absording in its line a boreheen, (or by-road, 
| with an additional share of travellers, apparently wending in the direction we 

were going, until by the time we had passed the gentle ascent, above which the 
| chimneys of Barna had long been peering, the numbers had increased to a goodly 
| crowd of the most diversified appearance ; and all, as my companion asserted, 

evidently bound for festivity. Snug-looking farmers on horseback, with their 

wives mounted behind them ; jaunty young men, of that doubtful rank, known 
| nowhere but in Ireland, designated “ half-sirs,”” conspicuous by the ambitious 
cut of their bottle-green or stone-blue riding-coats and peppery nags; jingles, 
laden with gentry from the neighboring towns ; quilt-covered carts, filled with 
colonies of village coquettes, clad in all the awful armor of rural beauty ; with 
a host besides, that may best be enumerated by quoting the satisfactory cata- 
logue compile! upon a more ancient and celebrated occasion. 


‘There were pipers, and fiddlers, and tailors, 

And cobblers, and weavers, and nailers, 

And fifers, and sogers, and sailors, 
Assembled at Ballyporeen.”’ 


Amongst the foremost of the scrambling pedestrians, were to be seen two of 
three couples of boccoghs—the sturdy beggars of the country, a hateful, an¢ 
generally a most profligate set of scouudrels—one acting a stone-blind object, In 
a long loose coat of grey frieze and a filthy nightcap, led by another with a shri- 
velled arm, which he thrust, with little ceremony, upon the attention of the pas- 
sengers; both together shrieking out an abominable supplication in G alt, with all 
their might and main, letting the harmony pause after the following fashion — 


‘Good Chrest—yans give your charity— 
To the poor blind object— 
Never see the blessed— 
Light 0’ day—for Jesus— 
Sake have pity on the— 
Poor blind object” —(&c. da capo.) 
Great was the commiseration bestowed upon those afflicted sufferers by ‘he 
tender-hearted of the softer sex, as they hurried on. Upon the masculine por 
tion of the crowd, they appeared to produce little effect ; and the stroller at my 
side—who by the way, seemed to know every one, and to be universally known 
—evinced a most unqualified contempt of these mendicants. a 
“ Bad ‘cess to yez! Bryny Boccogh, an’ your blind eyes, you villyan 
you that’ll have another tune in your throat to-night afther you clear your sight 
with eight or ten dandys of punch ;”—here a fresh group of characters caught 
his attention—‘“ Ah! Jacky-the-Dance,t no fear you should miss Lawlor’s we 
din’. What adouble-shuffle you'll cut upon the barn-floor by-’n-by ' Padeen- 
na-piperah, how is every bit of yout’ Oh, murdher! what a call there'll be to- 
night upon your chanter! Kantheen asthore, take care of your father’s Pr 
an’ keep the childer away from him when he’s  Dlazin', fear they'd make a - e 
in his music. Hah, dhar dhieu!” he exclaimed of a sudden—‘“ look at all - 
Cumminses going yondher the field—'tis a black day for some one the day 
tuck up with them !” Ate ee 
Thus my itinerant acquaintance rambled on, occasionally receiving the salu 


inguished by 
a factory 


I asked. 





tis 





* The two principal clans or factions of the county Tipperary were distingw' 
the epithets of Dharrig and Cummins, for which we have never learned a sa 
reason. 

t Anglice—Consumption. 

* Jack, the dancing-master 
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f his neighbors, in the shape of an “ Ah, Bush, are you there?” “ Yer- 


tations 0 


sf, Bush, what brings you to this quarter?” “Bush, you villyan, you’re up , his 


ene mischief now, Pll be bail!” and so forth ; and it was observable that the 
peartine8S of Mr. Bush produced by no means a conpamading share of joculari- 
», on the part of his acquaintances. On the contrary, I thought they all seemed 
wo regard him with coolness, and gome to shrink from his recognition altogether 
ith aversion. . 

"\We had now approached the scene of intended festivity. Turning short off 
»high-road, @ narrow lane or avenue, skirted by clumps of elder and black 
"trees, brought us to a rude open gateway, passing through which, the 
~ <> and messuages of Barna stood beforeus. The dwelling was a long, irre- 
uc building, no doubt formerly of only one story, but which appeared in later 
years to have been raised another, enlarged and dignified with a slated roof; a 
‘ected flower-bed or two sloped below the windows, and with a screen of 
),nat's and woodbine, that clambered over the door, showed some softer spirit 


,,/ once sued an influence about a spot sufficiently harsh in its general features. | 


,).ge range Of buildings, as usual ia Trish farm-houses, projected at right an- 
ves, uke wiugs, from the dwelling, and with the main building formed three 
*iosof a square; the fourth being occupied by an immense stone-paved yard, | 
se extremity of which were piled a heap of ploughs, carts, and other uten- | 
, of husbandry, that had been hastily cleared away to leave the area free upon 
estive occasion. ‘The whole was environed by an extensive garden and or- | 


shard, and sheltered in the rear by some venerable lime-trees and elms. 


4 within and aroand the place was a scene of the highest bustle and anima- | 
1; the yard was thronged with the country guests getting themselves to | 
s after the journey, and resounded with laughter, congratulation, and mu- | 
[ne humbler class of visiters were ushered at once to the banquet prepa- | 
for their reception, ir the long range of lateral buildings already mentioned ; 
» of a higher rank, or the immediate connexions of the family, were 
ved to the dwelling-house, and received by the hosts themselves. On 
vival, [was met by Father O'Hea, the worthy priest, under whose auspices 
red, prompted by curiosity, to appear at Barna, an uninvited guest. He 
ily been Occupied—for it was Shrovetide—in uniting several other 
inpatient for happiness, in different parts of the country, and had just 
| time to be my chaperon to the bridal circle. [1 requires slight preface 
ijish your claim at any time to [rish hospitality, above all, upon a -wed- 
,orcasion; I therefore felt no surprise on receiving at the threshold a cor- 
yicone and shake of the hands from old Davy Nugent himself, a raddy, 
little man, in a cauliflower wig and top-boots. We were ushered, 
to an Interior apartment, which, though of capacious dimensions, was 
with the élite of Mr. Nugent’s felluw-parishioners. My attention, 
, inthe midst of this gay, but incongruous assembly, was at once rivet- 
» bride aad bridegroom ; and whether the sequel of their extraordinary 
iis had any thing to do in heightening the interest which they excited, I 
but it seems to me now, after the lapse of several years, that they 
! from the moment [ first beheld them two things totally diiferent from 
torwhich they belonged—a pair marked out, as it were, by nature to 
iorable in their generation. 


thos 





aire 





’ 
bJav 


sang Lawlor, the bridegroom, advanced to assure me, being a stranger, of 
isfaction at meeting any friend of his respected pastor, he necessarily first 
ed my attention. ‘There was something indescribable in the man. Scarce- | 
rived at maturity, his frame had all the fullness and development of one in | 
rime of life; aud, aided by a commanding stature, and an ease of manner | 
luency of address, which courts will not sometimes bestow, and which yet | 
imes may be found in cottages, he was admiral)ly calculated for making an | 

sion Upon those he addressed. I was about tu say an agreeable one—but 

yt 80; his dark handsome face and deep flashing eye would have been 

s bat for a certain furtive expression that every now and then—at all 

in the repose of thought or excitement of argument, hastily overshadow- 

|, causing the smile to vanish, and the glance to shrink from yours, and 

; gone In a moment; but not until it had jarred the pleasure reflected 

s presence, as the,dip of a flitting wing breaks up the surface of a summer 

| saw lim but this evening, yet in that brief space I hoarded the vivid re- 

is of an age of observation. I could not but remark him if it were 

ie strong relief in which he stood out from the crowd around, and an 

iystracuion, from which he was never entirely divested through all the 
, save when his eyes rested upon the form, or his voice responded to | 
iis of, Ellen Nugent; “ for then ear, eyes, and heart would all 





| 





he said, bringing me forward, “is the fair girl who has condescended 
e of my happiness ;”’ and I bowed low before one of the brightest 
icate creatures I have ever beheld. Her pale gold hair, deep blue 
and pure colorless cheek, cogibined with a form light and 
ver danced in a moonbeam, reminded one less of an earthly be- 

ie mournful angel doomed for a while to hover amongst man- 

ig for the appointed moment to wing home to its native world. As 

i, Mr. Bush, had intimated, I perceived traces of recent ill-health m 
es\ing girl, whose excessive fragility of frame might well awaken ap- 
While her betrothed lingered at her side, she looked one of the 

of the It was only during his momentary absence that her spt- | 
| to waver; she then evinced symptoms of anxiety and dejection, | 
rsons exbibit who are conscious that a beloved object is exposed to 

t by their presence only can be averted. Knowing the peculiar cir- 
of her story, I was not surprised at this; but [ could not avoid 

re was less appearance of heart-felt felicity about this young 
ian the agreeable termination of so disastrous a courtship might 


y eves, 


happy. 


‘waiting some time for a Doctor O’Drizzle, a principle accessary, 
tool, to all merry-meetings, it was announced that this inportant 
ye had arrived, and a summons to dinner was the immediate conse- 


is. Mackesy, allow me the pleasure, ma’am—to the big parlor, ladies and 
ion, if you please—Tim Carroll, see that the neighbors outside are com- 
—Father Hennessy (to the coadjutor) you’re young and hearty, will you 
‘iss Nelly (a venerable spinster) to do the honors to the boys and girls 
vent room with us?” 
sgabbled old Davy Nugent, as he marshalled us to the big parlor, which 
served the appellation: at all times a goodly-sized apartment, even 
gairty, where architects are less circumscribed than in Marylebone, 
room had been hastily enlarged to three times its dimensions, by the 
¢ and accommodating principle of removing a partition, and let- 
> it what very much resembled a beautified barn. Here the chief 
was spread, and graced by the presence of the most important 
‘, amongst whom, probably as being the greatest stranger, I found 
‘distinguished place. After events have so impressed upon my recollec- 
‘every trifling detail of a scene, which would otherwise have melted into 
‘tness among the occurrences of an active life, that I must be pardoned | 
‘feminiscences. Yet, under the most ordinary circumstances, a genuine | 
‘wedding is a scene not easily forgotten ; and the present one might have 
‘asaspecimen par excellence of that high festival of good fellowship and 
~* Father O'Hea, grace if you please ;” and in a moment the hundred-and- 
‘Jet faces and voluble tongues were seized with a becoming gravity, while 
est uttered a benediction less characterized by its length than fervor; at 
“ne tine [ observed the greater number of the guests describe some mys- 
‘igs upon their foreheads, and plump we all sat down, and then the long 
‘ turkeys, hams, and sirloins, no longer smoked in vain. Dire was the 
—the windows of the apartment, though it was chilling spring, were ne- 
“'y Open to temper the atmosphere within ; and the pronouncing of grace 
‘once the signal to our fellow-travellers in the adjacent buildings to sym- 
‘° with us, and to a brigand of pipers to open their harmonious batteries 
‘every quaster of the establishment. They were ably supported by a re- 
‘“ o'beggars, who, the moment attention was properly diverted from matters 
“oT importance, beset every window and avenue, and with their squabbling, 
“g, and objurgations, literally “ filled up each pause the bagpipers had 








‘ia Carroll—a-rue—will you go out and see that Bill Fagan keeps away 
''*gabones from the windows—let him get a flail—do you hear me—a flail!” 
“ty” interjected the gentle voice of Ellen Nugent, “not on this evening 
© poor creatures have it their own way to-night. I see that sad boy 
_, “81s back again in the country ; I thought ’"—she suddenly stopped and 
—,, “ay. “Ellen—my pet—that fellow was never born to be dhrowned 
_.'’ O'Shaughnessy, the pleasure of a glass o’ wine, if you please—Doctor 
nv *: may I trouble you—Mrs. O.’s glass—now, good people, take care of 
4. |.) See if ye can make your dinners !” &c. &c. 

“sppened to sit near Young Lawlor, I had occasionally some chat with 
“Well as bis manifold occupations would admit, and found him as supe- 
ons, - 888 in intelligence as in appearance. I took an opportunity to ask 
: ‘ed © ‘ny pedestrian acquaintance, of whom I had just heard mention, and 

“te “y NO means a satisfactory character of him. é' ; 
be hed foundiing, and derived his name from the bush or thicket in which 
. been discovered—had been brought up, the evil, unaided, wretched 
Pi and youth of an Irish country pauper—had got into habits of the most 
Men the ree turbulent and brutal in his conduct ; and, in an affray be- 
req a, - Hua to which he had attached himself and their opponents, re- 
Jury which led to the loss of his arm. He was skilful—Lawlor 
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r for the country gentlemen, and generally knowing about field 
d lately been imprisoned for some offence, and had, my infor- 
ust now returned. 


jin the yard with the wild delight of slaves in a saturnalian emancipation. 


| sistless effect. 
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upon which Lawlor was not communicative. He seemed careless of disclosing 
opinions to a stranger, and confined himself to comments on the supineness of 
| the neighboring magistrates, to which he principally attributed the increase of 
| crime and insubordination ; an opinion in which he was supported by no less an 
authority tham the viceroy himself, who, on a late occasion, had expressed his 
sense of the service of those fanctionaries, in terms that pretty piainly implied 
he considered “they loved their own barns better than the public weal.” 
Though Lawlor was ‘one of the people,” and a Catholic, with, it might be 
| Supposed, all the prejudices and sense of wrongs—real or imaginary—of his 
' class and creed, I found him disposed to impzess ine with the idea of his liberality 
|10 politics. He painted Whiteboyism and secret meetings in the most odious 
colors, until the very force of his language led me to suspect its earnestness. 
e had not, however, much time for such disquisitions ; the mirth, without and 
around, waxed “fast and furious.” We had dined, and were lapped in the joy- 
_ ous indulgence of the hour succeeding dinner; the port and sherry were lubrica- 
ting the tongues inside, while poteen aud porter were lending tone to the throats 
without; the pipers played brisker than ever, while boccoghs and beggars danced 
A 
ring having been cleared before the windows, in the midst of it was placed a 


/ smooth wouden platter or trencher, and Mr. Bush coming forward, made his best 
_ bow to the gentry in the parlor, and flourishing his wattle, pruceeded to dance a 


bornpipe upon the dish, carefully confining the sphere of his saltation to its limited 
circumference. This, in more senses than one, is the ne plus ultra of an Irish 
peasant's accomplishments ; and to do Tom Bush justice, he performed his task 
to perfection, concluding, as they say in the playbills, witha “ paralysing ” brand- 


ish of his weapon, and another obeisance to the company. A fresh tumbler of | 


punch was, by Hugh Lawlor’s directions, handed to him—a refreshing compliment 
it would be degenerate in a host or bridegroom to omit at the close of sucha piece 
of ingenuity. The vagrant, placing his cudgel wnder his arm and raising aloft 
the beaker, advanced to the window to return thanks. ‘“ Healths apiece to ye, 
geutecls, an my blessin’, Masther Hugh, an’ the blessed Virgin’s on you an’ Mis 


Ellen every day ye see a pavin’ stone, an’ may ye be as happy as the day is | 


long!” He had just uttered the benediction, and was about to confirm it by 
draining the glass, when it was shattered to fragments in his grasp, cutting his 
solitary hand severely in the crash. A stone flung from the rear of the crowd, 


| either by design or accident, was the cause of this untimely and ominous inter- | 


ruption. 
snatched his bludgeon, and turning round, without enquiry or hesitation, felled 
the person who stood next him to the ground. This happened to be no other 
than Tim Carroll, an official high, as we have seen, in the household of old Nu- 
gent, and still higher in his estimation and that of his followers, who at once burst 
through the crowd upon the offender, and laid him low by the side of Carroll 
A general fray fow ensued. Bush, it will be remembered, belonged to the fac- 
tion of the Dharrigs, to whom he had strongly recoimmended himself by his reck- 
less and abandoned daring. Several of this clan, as was natural, had attended 
the wedding of their principal chief, and now instantly rose en masse, and rushed 
from the different tables at which they had been carousing, to avenge their pros- 
trate favorite. Arming themselves with loosened paving stones, ‘for they had 
left offensive weapons at home upon this occasiuns, and raising their cry of com- 
bat—‘ Here’s Dharrig!"’ they dashed upon the defenceless Cumininses with re- 
The stones flew in every direction, sweeping down all 
them with the devastation of grape-shot, dashing through the open doors, and 
shivering to pieces the windows of the surrounding buildings. id 
unexpected was the outbreak—scarcely occupying as many seconds as it has 
taken words to describe it—that not one of any influence amongst the assembled 


before 


So sudden a 


| guests had time to stay the tumult before it had risen to a height that theatened 
| the most disastrous consequences. 


Befure the dismayed host, seconded by his 
reverend guests, the clergymen, could gain the yard, the Cumminses—'n other 


words—the dwellers about Barna and its vicinity, including all the immediate 
retainers of the Nugents—had rallied, and were doing deadly battle, hand to 
hand, with their opponents, while fierce shouts of—** Here’s Dharrig !'’—* Here’s 


1%? 


Cummins!” were bleut with the shrieks of affrighted women, and the loud bat- 
tering of the missiles, as they told upon the wails and windows of the edifice 
At imminent peril to themselves, Davy Nugent and the priest flung themselves 
among the combatants, and, with uplifted hands and voices, besought them to 
have mercy upon each other, and respect for the holy sacrament they had assem- 
bled to celebrate. ‘* The ould masther,” as I found he was familiarly termed, 
limited his exertions to indignant expostulation ; but it cannot be concealed that 
his reverend assistants enforced their remonstrances with the more logical ap 
plication of two stout horsewhips, whose arguments were too convincing to be 
long resisted, and the rival factions at length retired— 

‘* As mountain waves from wasted lands 

Sweep back to ocean blue!” 


I was so amazed at this scene of strife and clamor, that I scarce noticed the 
effects it had upon my companions. I saw, however, that Hugh Lawlor sprang 
up at the first cry of his faction, but Eilen Nugent was instantly at 
she clung to his arm, terrified at the scene without, but doubly anxious, it 
seemed, to prevent her lover from mingling in it, although he assured her re- 


his side; 


| peatedly it was necessary that he should act as a mediator in the conflict 


It was to no purpose, she appeared filled with a dread of his leaving her 
presence for a moment, and he was at last obliged to yield, and wait the eilorts 
of her father’s and the priests’ interference. 

When peace was established, it was found that the number of wounded hap- 
pily bore slight proportion to the combatants; and that, with the exception of 
Tim Carroll, who was severely hurt by the left-hander he had received, no se- 
rious results were to be apprehended to those engaged in the atiray. Hugh 
Lawlor having now been permitted by his fair fiancée to join her father, took 
the opportunity of severely reprimanding Bush, who, thanks to the thickness of 
his pericranium, was fast regaining his faculties, for the wanton enormity o! 
which he had been guilty, in committing the assault that had led to so inauspt- 
cious an interruption of their harmony. He ordered him at once to depart, and 
not make his appearance again at Barna, adding, that a strict watch should be 
kept upon him in case the life of Carroll should be endangered. Far from exhi- 
biting any symptoms of contrition, the fellow replied in a tone of mingled sul- 
lenness and defiance, muttering, it appeared, in an undergrowl, some taunting 
words, to the effect that it would be well if some people felt the same dislike to 
bloody hands that they did to broken heads. Whatever might be implied by 
these words, they seemed to exasperate the bridegroom to frenzy—he wrenched 
the fatal eudgel from the grasp of its owner, and dragging him to the gateway, 
beat him from its threshold like adog. Slowly, and with hell-fire glaring in his 
eyes, Tom Bush, still facing his ejector, withdrew. When he had got some 
distance from the gate, he pointed significantly to the branch of a mighty elm 
that projected over the avenue, shook his hand fiercely at young Lawlor, and 
plunged into the darkness of the gathering night, with which peals of distant 
thunder, announcing an approaching storm, now began to mingle. 

There were very few spectators of this occurrence. Unluckily, in Ireland 
scenes of popular violence and strife are too frequent to produce much impres- 
sion—the moment, therefore, the shortlived battle of the factions had subsided, 
the revellers returned with a tenfold zest to the conviviality of their respective 
circles. The tables, which had been so plenteously bestowed, and so rapidly 
relieved of their goodly viands, were in the meanwhile removed—the apartments 
were gaily lighted up, and preparations for dancing commenced. Hugh Lawlor 


| had by this time rejoined us, quite unruffled by the incident that had just occurred, 


save that his face, { thought, looked paler than when he had left us: but he was 
at the side of Ellen in a moment more, and every other thought was lost in the 
looks of eagerness and delight with which he drank in her beavty. The cheer- 


be unpaired, told each other of their hardest rides over the stiffest countries ; 
. Rama ee: 

while those who had a pretty partner at their side, (and they were the majority,) 

whispered those tales that sound sweetest in the ears of a single auditor. I 


a little sleek-headed man entered the room, and, looking up towards the head of 
the table at old Davy Nugent, made a low bow ; whereupon Ellen Nugent 
turned very pale, and then red, and then still paler; and young Lawlor sprang 
up, and catching her hand, gently drew it within his arm; and then all the gen- 
tlemen rose, and each seized a lady, and Davy Nugent led out, with a jaunty air, 
Mrs. Mackesy, bobbing like a peony in her scarlet bombazine. And so we went 
back to the small parlor, or, as they would call it in a fine house, the drawing- 
room. And there was Father Mick in his alb and surplice, looking quite vene- 
rable, ad the holy water and his breviary before him on a little table, and near 
him the sleek-headed herald before mentioned—the clerk of the chapel—a use- 
ful attendant upon the occasion. And then there was a crowding and pressing 
forward ; and | being a thin man, and easily slipped over ina throng, found my- 
self very much in the rear. But I could see the top of Hugh Lawlor’s ey 
head, and could imagine him whispering some words of encouragement to El- 
len, perhaps bidding her remember his long and arduous, and once hopeless ross 
and blessing this hour that so brightly repaid him for all. After some low-voice 

conversation for a few minutes, Father Mick opened his breviary, and every = 
knelt down; a few words were said ; a prayer uttered, and an amen penne ; 
and Ellen Nugent rose up for life and in death the wife of Hugh aoniet. ee 
the rushing was greater than ever; but Lawlor was before them a i e - 

folded his Ellen to his bosom, and laughing, as he disappointed those w aeeee t 
to anticipate him, bestowed upon her pure lips a most emphatic kiss ; . oe. 
on I could not close my ears to the conviction, that a mighty rustlin and smack- 
ing resounded through the apartment, even as if every woman in the room was 
being kissed—not excepting Mrs. Mackesy herself, who, however, gave old 
Davy Nugent a reproachful punch on the head as she was wiping her mouth, 





uced allusions to the present state of the country, a subject | 


which set his wig marvellously awry. 


Yielding at once to the: mpulse of his savage nature, the fellow | 


ful glass, with its accompanying toast and joyous laugh, now circulated merrily | 
—the old related their choicest stories—the young gentlemen who happened to | 


perceived that Father Mick was absent for the last quarter of an hour, and now | 











The sudden burst of bagpipes, reinforced by a s.ron 
that now resonnded from every curner of the abode, announced the 
of the humbler guests for the presence of the fair bride and her party. Le 
ing on the arm of her husband, Ellen led the way to the apererente cect “ 
for dancing, and taking their place at the head of some forty or fifty couple, the 
happy pair led off the country-dance to the appropriate measure of Haste to the 
Wedding. The reign of innocent and frolic mirth was now fully established - 
and it was early dawn that saw the conclusion of the nuptials at Barna. Ags I 
had to travel some miles in an opposite direction to that which I had come, fur 
the porpose of paying a long- promised visit to a friend, I took my leave early in 
the night, waiting merely to contribute a trifle to the collection made for the 
priest—one of the principal sources of his support in a country where no provi- 
sion is by law established for the Roman Catholic clergy. 


g detachment of fiddlers, 


impatience 





Cuapter IT. 

While all was light and gaiety within the bridal mansion of Barna, one of 
those tempests which, during the equinox, visit the islands of the Atlantic with 
such extraordinary violence, was raging far and near without. The wind swept 
the hills with the roar and fury of a hurricane, and seemed to pause only in its 
career when out-bellowed by the thunder, which burst forth in tremendous and 
long-continued peals through the advancing night. The rain descended in tor- 
rents, drifting in sheets along the country, and swelling the mountain streams 
until they rose above their channels, and rushed down to aid in the conflict of 
the devastating elements. Amid the tumultuous din of merriment and music 
at the abode of Davy Nugent, such a storm, if heard at all, was little heeded ; 
but in the quieter abodes of the surrounding country, its terrors were impres- 
sively felt and were jong remembered. Amongst those who sat listening to its 
effects, crowded round a cheerful and happy hearth, that contrasted strongly with 
the desolation outside, was the family of Major Walker, a gentleman of inde- 
peadent fortune, and a magistrate for the county, who resided about four miles 
distant from the scene of our narrative, but still higher up the country, where, 
after sinking into moor and morass, and assuming the wild features of mountain 
dictriets, the land rises and unites with the principal chain of hills that intersects 
Tipperary. The house, which was a spacious one, was well adapted for its po- 
sition—it was strongly as well as handsomely built. The place had been but @ 
| few years occupied by Major Walker, who had planted extensively around it; 
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bat the plantations were not grown, the shrubberies were stunted, and in the 

midst stood the house, wrapped in a fearnought of weather-slating, and impart- 
| Ing to the whole, what it only borrowed itself, a look of solitary bleakness. Far 
| different, however, was the aspect of the mansion within. The bright drawing- 
rou fire, around which the family were this night seated, blazed upon a cheer- 
ful group, surrounded by all the comforts of social existence, that are met with 
nowhere in greater profusion than in the abodes of the Irish gentry. Wax-lights 
were glancing upon tables strewed with portfolios and books. One of the latter 
turned down upon its open pages, an idle work-stand, and a piano with expand- 
| ed music—appeared to have been just abandoned, as if unable to amuse or in- 
terest, amid the howling of such a tempest. Upon another table was the tea 
equipage, with its still simmering urn; while by the fire, in fauteuz/s and easy 
chairs, were seated the owner of the mansion, a tall grave gentlemanly man of 
about fifty—his lady, some few years younver—their daughter, a fine florid 
bright-cheeked girl of seventeen—and two sons, a couple of years, perhaps, the 
juniors of their sister. A lady and gentleman, Mr. and Mrs. Craven, visitors 
from a distant part of Ireland, completed the circle, which had gradually nar- 
rowed as the violence of the storm increased. 

‘** William, my boy,” asked Major Walker, “ have you seen to the fastenings 
of doors and windows to-night ?”’ 

‘‘f have iadeed, sir—John Bryan and IT went through the house at six, as 
usual. You are not apprehensive, I hope, that doors and windows proof 
against bullets and Captain Rock, can be affected by the storm ?” 

‘‘T am not—but it is wise to take precautions against both.” 

“Of the two,” ovservel Mr. Craven, * the tempest would be far the more 
merciful intruder.” 

‘“T fear so,”’ Major Walker replied; “ for, though I have no reason to think I 
am unpopular, the very fact of my being in the commission of the peace marks 
me out for odium—it is certainly a dreadful state of things !” 

‘* Well,” cried Charles Walker, “if Captain Rock should come to pay us @ 
visit he will meet a warm reception—there are eight of us men, including ser- 
vants, with three blunderbusses, two guns, three cases’ ——-— 


| 





‘*Tlow can you go on so, Charley?” said his sister; “ good gracious!” she 
exclaimed, ** how it does blow !—once is at a loss to say which is safer, the out- 
or inside of the What a bad night for Ellen Nugent's wedding, 
poor thing !—T understand half the country were invited to it.” 

‘* Tdon’t think, said her brother William, ‘* we had such a storm as this since 
the night Garryvoe bridge was carried away, when Fogarty the post-boy was 
drowned at Templebeg ford.” 

‘* He couldn’t have better lack,” said Chailes; he was connected, they say, 
with all the bad boys about the country ; and it was strongly suspected he knew 
something of poor Milo Byrne's murder.” 

“That was a frightful affair, if [ recollect rightly,’ observed Mr. Craven, 
the newspapers were full of it for days—but Ido not exactly remember why it 
! so much horror?” 

*‘T’rom its unparalleled atrocity,” replied bis hust. ‘ Poor Byrne was aman 
easy fortune, an old neighbor of mine before I left Upper Ormond for this part 
of the country—he lived about seven miles away, at a fine old place that his fa- 
mily—a Catholic one—had for a number ofyears. They are not exactly gentry, 
but gentlemen farmers, and Milo wasa worthy representative of a respectable 
stock. He was a fellow of the most inoffensive disposition, universally beloved for 
his hospitality and kindness of heart—an excellent landiord, and an indulgent 
master; and so well known through the greater part of Tipperary for his bene- 
volence and charity, that, as a convincing proof of his popularity, it is believed, 
| (however extraordinary such a thing may appear in Tipperary, where we live 
with the knife almost at our throats,)—that at Curraheen (ihe name of this place) 
they never took the precaution of placing more than an ordinary latch vpon the 
dour at night. He used to say he never injured any one—never drove for rent— 
never ejected atenant—never turned a begger away empty, and that, therefore, 
there could be no temptation for people to come at night to seek the spoil or re- 
dress they were welcome to by day.” 

“And yet he met with such an untimely end! ” 

“ Untimely indeed! It was a fine moonlight night in October—about eight 
o'clock, Byrne was seated with his family, I believe, reading the newspaper aloud 
to them—when’——— 

“Papa! do you hear nothing?” exclaimed Miss Walker, starting suddenly 
up, asa fresh burst of the hurricane shook the house to its foundations. 

“There is no cause for alarm, my love. As I was saying, poor Iyrne, it ap- 
pears, was reading aloud, when the front door of his dwelling was opened, and 
a number of men, all armed, their faces covered with crape, walked into the 
room. In othercases of atrocity, insult is generally added to outrage ; but, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the unfortunate man’s family, the intruders used no 
words of menace or reproach. ‘They entered with the usual salutation—which, 
it was observed, they expressed in Irish, a language little spoken in this county 
—and, addressing Byrne in a respectful manner, said they wanted to speak with 
i him outside. He rose and followed them, two of the party being left in the 
room to repress any alarm its inmates might attempt tomake. Ina few minutes 
more his wife with the quick ear of anxiety, caught the voice of her husband in 
earnest expostulation in front of the house, apparently requesting to be allowed 
to speak with her. Ina short time one shot was fired—a dreadful pause—the 
sentinels were called off; and, when his terrified family rushed out, Byine lay 
stone-dead, at his own threshold.” 

‘“ And the cause of all this?” enquired Mr. Craven. 

“Was the most revolting and incredible in the annals of crime. The mur- 
derers. on leaving the scene, met some of the farm-servants ; and, witha kind of 
inconsistent justice, frequent in this passionate and distracted people, desired 
them to proclaim that the men who killed Milo Byrne were actuated by no ill- 
will towards him—on the contrary, that they respected and esteemed his charac- 
ter—but his life was the last surviving one in White Will Redmond’s lease ;* @ 
man that ruined, they said, their families and themselves ; and by cutting off 
Byrne in the prime of life, they deprived their oppressor so many years the earlier 
of an income of about four hundred a year—a deadly and more lasting revenge, they 
added, than taking away his life.” 

‘Horrible! Were the murderers brought to justice ?” 

“‘ Not one of them,” replied Major Walker, “ it is now more than two years 
since the transaction, and nothing has transpired to throw light upon the matter. 
The interest it excited is gradually dying away amongst more recent occurren- 
ces; but its barbarous wantonness will never let it wholly be forgotten. 

“ Well, I always feel confident,” interposed Mrs. Walker, “that - pat a ra- 
tors of that evil deed will yet be discovered. ‘The murderers of so ae 
man will not die unpunished. Even, if all living agency fails, the very dead wi 
rise : . 

As she spoke, a peal of thunder broke above the storm with _ erash Hy — 
very mountains had rent asunder, and were toppling on the dwelling rr ' “ki 
the awe-struck circle awaited the cessation of its stunning roar, @ loud knockin 
at the hall door reverberated sharply and distinctly through the house, as thoug 
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> Major Walker, as calm as usual, the bell, while 
begs api to the door of the speataen, aad isspvessed the 

vant the needless caution (in Tipperary) that upon no pretence was the noc- 
turnal visiter to be - 


thunder round the hills, and the ing, which had ceased 
renewed bog ogy: voice of the ser- 

now heard in ith some person, who, it appeared, eagerly sought 
vant wjon; and, after the lapse of a few minutes, the domestic ascended to the 
oe ould boy himself, I do verily b'lieve, Major, is outside. The cross o’ 
Christ betune us an’ all harm! sure such another night no Christian would ven- 
ture out in? T’ont take it on me to swear whether 'tis man or beast is there ; 
but whichever it is, he keeps cursing and bellowing that he wants to see you, an’ 
that he won’t go till he does.” : ; 

‘ Did you not tell him, Bryan, that no stranger is allowed into my house after 

i upon any account ? 

— ay et did, over an’ over, Major; and ’twas little use for me ;— 
‘didn’t you tell me your masther is at home,’ ses he; ‘shure twouldn’t be out 
sich a night as this he’d be,’ ses I, ‘nor any one else was about any thin’ that’s 

,’ ses 1; ‘well, go upand tell him that I'm come a long journey on weighty 
acl ses he, ‘an’ if —— seein’ him, the sin of it be on his own 
sowl,’ ses he, (them were his very words, savin’ your favor, Major;) ‘whisper 
your message the keyhole, can’t you,’ ses I, ‘an’ I'll take it safe an’ 
sound for you,’ (by the same token I could hardly hear my own ears with the 
wind and thundher;) with that, my dear life, he hot the dure such a sthroke, I 
thought ’twas dhruv in my face ; and then such an oath as he swore. ‘ T’ll have 
you yet,’ ses he, ‘where there'll be no oak betune us;’ ‘ wisha I cross,’ ses I, 
‘an’ in the name o’ God be off out o’ that, whoever you are, an’ come again in 
the mornin.’ ‘I can't come in the daylight at all,’ ses he, soft as if he put his 
mouth down to the keyhole ; ‘I can’t come in the daylight, Bryan,’ (how well 
he knows my name, God help us!) ‘I must gi’ my message to the masther afore 
twelve to-night, or not at all; an’ if he does not take it the sin of it be on his 
own sowl, an’ go up an’ tell him so,’ and so I came up to let you know what 
he ses.” 

‘‘Go down, then, again,” said Major Walker, without hesitation, “and say, 
what I suppose this person well aware of, that no gentleman, in the present 
state of the country, allows hie doors to be opened to let in a stranger at such an 
hour as this. If his errand is on magisterial business, tell him he can go to 
the police-barrack at Capparue, only two miles off, and they will attend to him 
instantly.” 

- Thrue for you, sir; shure ’tisn’t out of our senses we'd be to open the dure, 
when maybe ’tis Captain Rock, or some one far worse, is there,” and Bryan de- 
scended with the message. 

The little party listened in breathless attention to learn the effect of this se- 
cond denial. While the servant was engaged in the foregoing recital, the knocker 
continued to be plied violently at intervals, oo the visitant by no means 
relinquished the expectation of being admitted. ‘They could now hear Bryan’s 
voice again announcing his master’s inflexible resolution ; they heard no more ; 
nothing but inarticulate sounds outside, blown away by the tempest, and again 
John oe appeared before them. 

‘* You never heard how he swore, your honor, when I gev him your message ; 
I could hear him muttherin’ to himself when I put my ear to the keyhole ; at 
last I thought he was gone away entirely, when by this an’ by that up he comes 
again, an’ the dure gets another pelt. ‘Are you there?’ ses he; ‘ what do you 
think o’ yourself?’ ses I. ‘ Well, up again wid you,’ ses he, ‘an’ tell your mas- 
ther I’m come for some money he owes me this long time, an’ here's the receipt.” 
With that I sees this weeny bit o’ paper thrust through the keyhole,” and raising 
his hand, Bryan extended a scrap of Sirty paper to his master. 

we Walker glanced at it, and started; after a pause of some minutes, he 
said— 

‘7 must see this person.” 

‘Ts it now, your honor ?”’ 

‘Instantly : tell them to place lights below in the study,” he said, turning to 
his daughter; “‘and do you, Charles and William, get Hartnett to the next 
room, over the hall-door, and keep a good look-out to see that this is no strata- 
gem of Rockites to get in upon us. If there is but one person outside, make no 
noise while the door is opened ; should any one make their appearance or offer 
for the house, clear away with the blunderbusses—it will be check enough until 
the door is fast again.” 

So saying, Major Walker descended, followed by the trusty Bryan, ha- 
ving supplied themselves with pistols from the armory closet on the landing- 
place. 

To those of our readers who are only accustomed to the order and tranquillity 
that prevail in countries whce the laws are feared at least, if not respected, and 
where every man’s house is literally his castle, the precautions just mentioned 
may appear the exaggerations of some imaginative story-teller; but they whose 
birth or business has bound them to the distracted country in which our narrative 
ia laid, will, very probably, perceive that the sketch is more remarkable for fee- 
bleness of outline than for depth of color. To such the marvel would be, not 
that a country gentleman should plage a little garrison under arms when his 
house-door was to be opened after dark, but that, under any pretence, he shuuld 
permit it to be opened at all. 

On reaching the hall, Bryan was directed to undo the fastenings of the door, 
while his master stood at the entrance opening to the study, and watched with 
some anxiety a process which, any where but in Munster, would not be a an im- 
portant one. As the last bar was heaved away, and the bolts undrawn, a terrific 
gust of wind, mingled with the groan of thunder, fiercely blew the door wide 
y ay and the nocturnal v-sitant sprang in as if winged with the red lightning 
that at the moment went hissing through the sky. 


John Bryan, who had been flung to some distance by the unexpected blast, 
instantly closed and fastened the door, and the stranger stood alone before his 
master. 

“ Humph !” said Major Walker, after closely eyeirg the intruder ; “I think I 
have seen you before now?” 

“Glory be to God! if it isn’t Tom Bush after all, the villyan ; but dhar dhieu ! 
more like the ould” 

“Jack Bryan—none o’ your jaw—or it'll be worse for you !”’ interrupted the 
fellow, pulling from the breast of his coat a large clasp-knife, with blade un- 
closed, and looking with his flashing eyes—his savage face ghastly with passion, 
strongly contrasting with the fiery-red cap by which his wild and haggard looks 
were surmounted, more like 





‘* Angry demon sent, 
Red from his penal element.” 
than an inhabitant of the living world. 

“‘T wish to speak with you, Major, i’ you please, about that bit o’ paper I sent 
you just now.” 

‘“* Come this way,” said Major Walker, leading the way into the study; “and 
do you Bryan, wait in the hall until I call.” 

They entered the study, and Bush immediately shut the door, seeking in vain, 
to adjust the bolt by which persons inside were saved from intrusion. 

“There is no oceasion—we shall not be interrupted; come forward, and let 
me hear what you have to say.” And the magistrate seated himself within 
reach of the bell-pull, placing the reading lamp, the only light that had been 
supplied, on the table, so as to diffuse its rays as equally as possible through 
the room. 

Bat Bush did not choose to advance more than a few paces from the door; he 
kept aloof from the circle of light emitted by the lamp, and stood within the 
flickering shade that enveloped the greater part of the apartment ; his form half 
bent, his chin resting on his hand, and his eye glistening like a rattlesnake’s 
about to spring upon its prey. 

“I have here,” seid Major Walker, “the piece of paper you sent in. It is the 
advertisement proclaiming the reward of four hundred povnds offered by Govern- 
ment two years back for the discovery of the murderers of Mr. Milo Byrne of 
Curraheen—are you able to give any information on the subject?” 

If I worn't able, ’tisn’t here I’d be now,” said the fellow, after a pause. 
*‘ Where’s the pen an’ ink, Major?” 

_“*T am quite ready to take a memorandum of any thing you wish to say, pre- 
vious to your deposition being duly made out, which can be done to-morrow,” 
said Major Walker, at the same time drawing to him writing materials, and 
taking up the pen. ~ ; 
he tee : a poy prema it must be to-niewT, Major! I'll scald 

art in Alm, and spile his pleasure—if I swing for it! Promise me by a 
the blessed books in the house, that if I put my hand on the man that killed = 
Byrne, yew et por — this a ! Promise me that, or hell to my sowl!” 
swore the ruffian, “if I ever open a lip upon the : ; 
torn between wild horses.” rs —. eee Cee Se Snve aS 

‘Go on, then,” said Walker, anxiously, ‘I promise you.” 

‘‘ Put down—first an’ foremost-—last Michaelmas-night two years.” 

** Very well—what of it?” 

** Pat down, a dance at John Regan’s, at the Rag,* Major, an’ that the boys | 
an’ girls wor comin’ laughin’ an’ roystering away trom it, an’ when they came as 
far as Bill Molumpy’s borheen—five o’ the boys—an’ I was one of the five— 
turned off to go home a short cut through the fields ;” again he paused, as if 
doubtful whether his auditor was sensible of the value of his communication, 
perceiving that it was not entirely committed to paper. 





* Public houses in the remote s of Ireland, where they cannot afford ted sign- 
a am, oe by a wisp of hay, or a sod of turf, sab aan a over 
te e hamlet alluded to above, obtained its appellation from a house of this 

» whose was arag tied on a pole, thrust through the thatch. ; 
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« Proceed, my good fellow ; depend on it I shall omit nothing important in 


ee Well an’ g the fields, 
. we wor goin’ elds, it biggun to rain cats 
an’ ‘upon us, an’ we got undher a vie biock thorn hedge for shelther, an’ 
then boys biggun to chat about the girls, an’ to brag about their sweethearts, 
os . that—at we biggun to talk of Hugh Lawlor an’ Miss Ellen Nugert, 
xa there was betune them. I suppose you often hear of it 
have —well ?” 

“Well, at this time, Hugh Lawlor was on his keepin’, on account of hurtin’ 
Tom Nugent, Ellen’s brother, in some dispute there was about Hugh’s comin’ 
about Barna to see her—an’ we wor sayin’ what a sin it was for the poor fellow 
to be kept out o’ the counthry, on account of it—an’ then Lanty Mara, one of the 
boys ses— well, by Gor !’ ses he, ‘it ’ll be worse for them that has a hand in 
breedin’ disturbance betune ’em—an’ Hugh Lawlor isn’t the man ta let it pass 
quiet,’ses he. ‘An’ who's blempt for it?’ ses Jack Dougherty, (another o’ the 
boys,was with us.) ‘Them,’ ses Lanty, ‘that’s the cause ofall Hugh's throu- 
ble of late—them that tovld Harden of Marnane to take the parks o’ Marnane 
from Lawlor, afther his father, an’ gran'father bein’ tenants at will upon ’em for 
many a long year—shure it took a good hundred a year fromhim.’ ‘But Lan- 
ty,’ ses J ‘if Lawlor wasn’t belied, you know people used to say, he was 
captain 0’ the gang the night they broke up the parks; that Harden’s father 
tould him, with his dyin’ breath, never to have ord any thing but pasture.’ 
‘ Well, an’ what of it?’ ses Lanty ; ‘shure the tenant had a right to make the 
most o’ the land, an’ when Lawlor asked leave to till.it, he was refused, an’ then 
five hundred o’ them kem at night, with ploughs, an’ broke it up, an’ Harden, of 
coorse, blamed Lawlor, an’ had him ejected, but sorrow the more notice he’d 
have taken of it if it worn’t for White Will Redmond, who put him up to gettin’ 
a warrant agin the poor boy, adding to his trouble, an’ ’twas long before he could 
show his face in the counthry, till Harden dropped it.’ ”’ 

“But what has all this to say to the business in hand, fellow?” 

“Plenty, Major, lashins an’ lavins! never fear. Well then, Lanty told us 
that White Will was doin’ all in his power to spile Lawlor’s chance with Ellen 
Nugent, becase he wanted to get her for his own son, an’ Davy Nugent liked 
the match well, account of the property—over £400 a year—that White Will 
had ; an’ at last Jack Dougherty said, what a good deed ’twould be tu give White 
Willa beatin’, and that he supposed ’twould be somethin’ in our way from 
Hugh Lawlor ——‘ Bee the law!’ ses Mara, ‘if you knew but all, there’s a way 
to spite him worse than beatin’. ‘But when I mean beatin’ ses Dougherty, ‘I 
mean doin’ the thing well—clean off.’ ‘ There's a better way by far,’ ses Mara, 
‘if people had the coorage to be thrue to one another.’ ‘Can’t you speak out,’ 
ses Jack, ‘like a man!’ seshe. ‘NoI wont,’ ses Mara,—‘there’s Darby Kie- 
ran there—Lawlor’s own man, that never threw in a word since we begun to 
speak of the matter, an’ he knows more than any one about it.’ ‘I'll tell ye what, 
boys,’ ses Kieran, startin’ up, ‘any one that’s for the thing, let him meet me to- 
night week, at six o'clock, at the Cross of Drumm, an’ we'll see more about it ; 
an’ Bush,’ ses he, you’re a good boy an’ a shure one—do you come too—we'll 
want you.’ Have you all that down, Major !” 

Be. that is necessary,” replied the listener ; “ pray get on, the night is grow- 
ing late.” 

“* Well, to make along story short, we met at the Cross o’ Drumm—put down 
first an’ foremost Darby Kieran, Major—Jack Dougherty—Lanty Mara—a boy 
of the Clearys—Long Jack Moher, an’ myself. Kieran brought whiskey, an’ 
we took three glasses a man, an’ then he swore us.” 

“Who!” said the magistrate. 

“Darby Kieran swore us oa the prayer-book to be thrue to one another on 
what we wor goin’ to do—but hell to the word else he’d tell us—‘an’ Bush,’ 
ses he, you know all the places as we go along, an’ you must quiet the dogs,’ 
ses he, ‘you know all their names, an’ with that we went to the gripe where the 
guns wor hid—an’ we got crapes from Kieran, an’ we darkened ourselves, an’ 
off we went—an’ shure enough ’twasn’t to White Will's we wor goin’. ’’—an- 
other pause. 

** What else ?” 

The informer bent forward, but did not advance astep. ‘ Put down in that 
paper,” he said, ‘‘ that we took the high-road to Milo Byrne’s gate, an’ when we 
got about a mile up the road, Kieran whistled, an’ a man, with his face dark lixe 
ourselves, jumped over the hedge—an’ Darby went up to him, an’ they spoke 
easy—an’ then Kieran came back an’ bid us follow the captain—that was the 


new comer—an’ off we set an’ never stopped till we came to Curraheen gate, | 


that was wide open. The strange man turned up, but we never spoke a word ; 


so up we went to the house, an’ easy enough ‘twas to get into it; an’ shure you | ced in the search of the military and police through the apartments. 
| ture lay in heaps, sideboards and tables shattered or overturned, where they fell 





know the rest”’ 
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Dec. 5. 
thunder is certainly terrific ; but you are nervous 
lace ugh, me Goad you from this place.” — a es Pal) 

“Hugh ill you Dever chack hasty temper !—ah! remember 
has cost us. own, whenever T hear you burst out thus, and that ra 
grows so dark, I always fly back to that hideous time when ou used to be obli. 
ged to steal over here like a thief at night—when we had no place to meet 
- by po - ornans knew no one else dared come near it. How 

v i ” 

“Ga. one" every one in the world! 

“ But me, fiugh; you were never cross to me. Oh, yes! once, wh 
ed you in a joke, after a long absence, what kept you v9 nail it Milo By, 
murder? and you my neck so, and held back my head to look at m 
face, and said———ah, Heavens! I have made you angry again! Come amy 
from this spot—indeed, indeed you hurt me—you grip my arm so”—— “ 

“Stay, girl! what did I tell you when I looked in your face *” 

“JT don’t remember—I don’t indeed.” 

“By all your hopes of heaven, you do!” 

“Something about your not minding twenty murders sooner than lose this 
face—or lose myself—or some such foolish sa ing. Ah! come from this 
7 AAR bear the lightning. Come, I will even retire—I will say I am 

atigu 

“Ellen Nugent—I beg pardon—Mrs. Lawlor, the set is waiting for 
lead off: permit me. Lawlor, there’s Harriet Burke dhroopin’ Thies like the 
last rose of summer—she says you engaged her three sets ago—there goes the 
pipes, and Sir Roger de Coverley for ever!” and away swept John Butler with 
the passive bride. 

“Right and left—hands across—down the middle;” and in ten minutes 
twenty merry couple were footing it away to drone and chanter. “ Wel] done 
Masther John!” ‘ Luck to your own purty foot, Miss Ellen!” “ Now for it, 
Miss Harriet—set the girls of Borris a pattern!” “Ah, Mr. Lawlor, you take 
the shine out o’ them all!” interjected the servants, as they stood crowded in- 
side and outside the door, waiting until a cessation in the dance afforded them 
an opening to slip unharmed through the throngs, laden with trays of sparklin 
glasses filled with positive lemonade, comparative negus, and superlative punch 
for the refreshment of the dancers, and the edification of the hich contracting 
parties who looked on, imbibing from the proceedings, as we have said, a large 
portion of pleasure, with a modicam of potation. ‘See how them Thurles 
girls dances”—(the domestics went on)—“ well, the dickens wouldn't tire them - 

give it up tothem.” ‘Oh, Masther Ned, the foot is off me! that I mightn’t 
die in sin, but that boy threads like a coult. Yeh, who’s that pushin’ there be- 
hind?” ‘* Nanse the fortune-teller!’’ ‘‘ Wisha ’iss a-graghal, let me jest have 
one peep at the quality,” and the sybil edged into the room. : 

“Oh, thea! blessins down upon you Miss Ellen, this night—it does my heart 
good to look in your purty face !”” 

“Thank you, Nanse; do you remember telling me my fortune ’” and the 
bride flew un. 

“ Yerrah, Master Hugh, I wouldn’t doubt your step to be the nimblest in 
the room !” and still Nanse edged forward, as Lawlor danced to his place at the 
bottom of the set. ‘“ You had always the swiftest foot in the barony.” 

“Oh, I hear you, Nanse!” said the modest bridegroom. ; 

“If you do,” she said, stooping forward until, unperceived, her mouth came 
close to his ear, “‘ heed me—see if your foot is able for a jig without pumps now 
—the red coats an’ peelers are crossin’ the bawn-field—they’ll be on you in five 


minnits ; but try one good run for your life at any rate !” —— 
* * * * * + 








Cuapter IV. 

If ona bright sunny day, while some gallant vessel, with every sail set, went 
—- all life and bravery, before the wind, the ammunition-store exploded, 
and in place of the stately shadow that a moment before danced upon the waves, 
left them one wide scene of wreck and devastation, the ruin could not be more 
sudden and irreparable than that which one hour effected in the happy abode of 
Barna. The cold peevish morning broke upon a little world of the most abject 
Here were seen guests hurrying from the spot, as though it had been 
the centre of pestilence, not of pleasure, their faces sickly from the exhaustion 
of revelry, and wild with horror. There, groups of the lower classes, the pea- 


| santry, the neighbors, the servants of Davy Nugent, standing sullenly with fold- 


ed arms around the mansion, communicating their surmises in whispers, full of 
apprehension and dismay. Within the house the derangement consequent upon 
the termination of unbounded festivity, was heightened by the confusion produ- 
The furni- 


“But you have told me nothing—positively nothing,’’ said his anxious hearer. | with their piles of glass and china, as the terror-stricken revellers rushed away 


“Do you tell me over again if there’s thruth in what that paper I sent you 
ses? on the virtue of your sowl, is there a free pardon for every one but the 
man that fired the shot?” 

**So the Government promise,” said Major Walker, “and I am confident | 
they promise truly.” | 

The fellow proceeded. 





upon the entrance of the authorities. The servants were nowhere to be seen ; 
and in chambers that a few hours back shook with the noise of music and the 
dance, all was now silent as the grave. Acouple of greyhounds and a favorite 
terrier seemed the only things that remained to tell where so much life had 
lately been; they strolled lazily and unquietly through the lower pact of the 


* They brought out Byrne—an’ the mon was shin- | house, occasionally going to the foot of the stairs, placing their fore-paws upon 


in’ as bright as day—an’ he was quite easy an’ pleasant like, ’till they bid him | the lowest step, snuffing anxiously up the ascent, and, after a comfortless wag 


kneel down. 
prepare for death.’ 


‘For what?’ ses he; ‘to say your prayers,’ ses one o’ them, ‘an’ | 
With that he leapt up, you'd think the height of the house, 


or two of the tail, turning away to repeat their rounds again. Yet, lonely and 
abandoned as that house appeared, how much of terrible Aflliction—of Hope 


an’ axed what had they agin him, but no one answered ; an’ they put a blunder- | for ever prostrate—and blasted Youth, and despairing old Age, did it contain ' 


buss to his breast, an’ axed him had he a mind to say his prayers ; so with that | 
they forced him down upon his knees, an’ then I suppose he knew he was for | 
death, for he begun an avy-maryah ; [Ave-Maria]} but he couldn’t finish it, he was 
in sucha hurry. ‘ Boys,’ ses he, ‘let me only spake to the wife,’ ses he; an’ 
still the captain never spoke a word, but made a sign, and one o’ themriz the 





In an upper and remote chamber that needed no artificial darkening—for the 
ancient trees of the orchard grew with their broad branches against the windows 
—knelt, at the foot of a bed, two female servants, their heads bent down upon 
the coverlet, and enveloped (as is the custom with the women of their country 
in affliction) in the folds of theirample aprons. On one side sat their wretched 


gun, and thrun it away from him agin, sayin’ in Irish that Byrne never hurt him | master, his aged head bent down upon his breast in that kind of stupor exhi- 


or his, and that he could not pull the thrigger. 
ward—levelled—an’ fired himself, an’ Milo Byrne dhropped like a bullock.” 
“But who was the man—this captain ?” 
“ By that blessed timber, Hucu Lawzor himself!” said Bush, his voice 


dropping to a whisper, and his face becoming still whiter in the shadow of the | 
was finally to triumph. There lay Ellen Nugent, crushed as utterly by her sud- 


room. ‘Hugh Lawlor!” he said, lifting his hand and striking on the table— 
‘the that’s marryin’ to-night—'twas he that shot Mr. Byrne with his own hand. 
An’ now I give myself up to you, Major, an’ remember you promised to take the 
murdherer the minit he was pointed out to you.” 

The bell was rung violently— 

“ Bryan tell Hartnett to saddle Spring and the chesnut mare, and go up and 
bid Mr. Charles to get himself ready to be off with me to Capparue barracks in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

Cuaprer III. 

Barna was shining far through the stormy night, with the blaze of a hundred 
wedding lights. Roof and rafter shook to merry music and uproarious revelry, 
and the jocund dancers thronged with untiring steps every corner of the edifice. 
The elder portion of the assembly, ranged along the sides of the apartments or 
huddled together in the corners, intent upon the joyous groups that rustled by, 
discussed the comparative merits of their young acquaintances, some as to their 
personal graces, others as to their artificial accomplishments ; and even their re- 
marks were qualified with a ‘‘My serviceto you, Mrs. Ryan!” or, ‘“‘ Mr. Keat- 
ing, your good health!” followed by a thrilling sound resembling the jingle of a 
spoon in a tumbler, and a bland but scarcely perceptible smacking of the lips, 
and on they went upon the subject again. Many a rustic beauty obtained her 
due meed of praise that evening—many a diffident beau was patted on the back 
with an approving, “‘ That’s your sort, Phil !”’ and long-continued and vehement 
were the differences of opinion upon the comparative deserts of the girls of Bor- 
risoleigh and Nenagh. Upon one topic alone did any unanimity prevail, and on 
that there was not one dissentient voice—that Hugh Lawlor and his bride were 
the handsomest couple that had been married in Eliogarty for twenty years. 


Fatigued from dancing, and overcome by the heat, that fair and delicate bride 
now stood, leaning on the arm of her husband, in the recess of a window to which 
he had led her, upon reaching the bottom of the set; and the plein but ample 
curtain with which the window was furnished, while it afforded them a kind of re- 
tirement, was doubly welcome by its screening off, in some degree, the glare 
and warmth of the room. 

“Ellen, darling Ellen!” murmured the low deep voice of Lawlor, ‘ you are 
weary of this scene—you have over-exerted yourself—you look faint—let me 
implore you to retire.” 

‘‘T am not weary now, Hugh,” and she slightly pressed the arm against which 
she leaned her forehead ; “ besides, I have promised to dance the next set with 
John Butler of Pallace.” 

“The stupid fool !” 

“Come, sir, don’t be pettish ; I thought you would be to-night the happiest 
and most grateful swain that ever won a wife after so long and weary a wooing 
as ours.” 

“ And so I am, my own beloved girl,”’ he said ; “ how little did I think two 
years back that I should stand here as blest as I do this hour—holding you close 
to this heart that you may hear beating loud with its fulness of love and truth 
7 you! Are you indeed at last my own for ever ‘” and he folded her closer to 

is side. 

“God only knows, dear Hugh—(Gracious powers ! how it lightens! did you 
ever see such flashes ?)—often and eften I think of that nasty Nanse, the for- 
tune-teller—that woman you are always so kind to—that you gave the cabin to 
when C ejected her. I never liked that woman, Hugh; do you remem- 


ber her look, and what she said the day she first examined my hand !—* A bride 
wedded ’ ”—and the innocent girl paused— 

“* And never bedded!’ I do well, dearest ; 'twould be bad for Nanse that 
all her predictions had so poor a chance of being realized. What a start !—the 





With that the tal] man kem fur- | bited by one who has suddenly received a stunning olow, from which he vain- 


ly strives to rouse himself to life and recollection; while opposite to him, 
with looks of anxiety and horror, stood the venerable priest, whose blessing had 
so lately been pronounced upon the bright frail head of her he now watched, ex- 
tended before him, in duubt whether the death or life contending in her frame 


den disasters as were the delicate blossoms that leant upon the window-stone, 
all withered by the thunders of the night. From the moment the officers of 
justice burst into the dancing-room, she never uttered a word. A moment be: 
fore, she had been turned in the dance by her husband, her fingers stil! trembled 
from the light kiss he had secretly dropped upon them as he touched her hands ; 
the next instant there was a cry—the room was full of armed men—she heard 
one beloved name hissing from every lip. She sprang forward. With that 
glance of love, almighty in its power to search for The One amid the Ten Thou- 
sand, she saw that Lawlor was not there. She felt her eyes broadening ; te 
faces round her spread into monstrous aspects; then all things turned the color 
of blood ; a noise as of the sea swam in her ears, and the rest was forgetfulness 
She was borne insensible to the couch, where her distracted friends now watched 
the first symptoms she had yet exhibited of returning consciousness. 


And where was Lawlor? . . . . Far away, amid the wildest fastnesses 0! 1m- 
practicable mountains, the morning saw him shrink to cover, like the stag !roln 
the hunters—a doomed and guilty man: his flight alone sufficient evidence © 
guilt ; his guilt most dire assurance of his doom. That any one, however de- 
graded in soul or lost in principle, could be found, in an age like the present, C® 
pable of committing the enormous atrocity with which his flight avowed him 
stained, may well be matter of horrible surprise ; but that it should be perpe 
trated by one like Lawlor, gifted with intellectual attainments of no common 
order, and raised by fortune sufficiently above those of his class to free him trom 
contact with all that impedes humanity of heart and refinement of manners, | 
volves a moral anomaly as extraordinary as it is appalling. That such persons, 
however, are capable, in one frenzied hour, of the commission of deeds the meee 
fiercely at variance with their natures, has ere now been abundantly provec, 4” 
it has been attempted to account for such preternatural excesses, by attributing 
them to monomania or hallucination. In the instance at present under contemp!e- 
tion, the motives bear so remote a relation tothe crime as to warrant ina gree! 
degree such aconclusion. ‘Itis the only way,” to use the words of the most 
thoughtful of living writers,t ‘that we can account for one deed at war with @ 
whole life, blasting, indeed, for ever the happiness, but making little revoiution 
in the pursuits and dispositions, of the character.” ; 

From an early age we have seen that Lawlor was left his own master.“ 
dued with feelings of high susceptibility and strong passions, he unfortune'e'y 
lacked a guide to restrain them when they could alone be taught control. Then 
came his inauspicious attachment to Ellen Nugent. The long, and bitter, 4 
hopeless opposition that attachment had to undergo, no doubt gave his — 
inflexibility and sullenness that gradually hardened a heart not naturally im his 
posed, and imparted to it a selfishness by which it was finally corrupted. ae 
lonely and affectionate spirit, Ellen was all the world—the only living thing of 
he felt necessary to hisexistence ; and as he grew to manhood, the pavene? . 
this master-passion affected more or less all his social proceedings, until t myer 
session of his mistress became with him almost as much an object by whic “ 
skill in baffling his foes (for so he deemed all who did not favor his suit) w* 


be estimated, as one that was to confirm the —— of his life. By Oe. 
the impediments to that happiness gave way. The wounded press sa 


loved recovered to fall by the slower but surer hand of . n came White 


mother, too, resigned her enmity and her breath together. But es and if ever’ 


Will, with his impressive purse and his long train of persecutio 





j he spo 
* Inthe southern s of Irel wherever a murder has been committed, t 
uatea by a heap o Sled ae ccuaenes contributions of passers by ionedpt? | 
t The author of Eugene Aram, one of the most magnificen tand impass! 
tions in our language. 
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rime, by its dreadful originality, indicated the revenge of a master-spirit. j 
pee that by which Lawlor, so fatally for himself, seatieed to cross ko laneaty: 
The deed wae done. By the death of Byrne, Redmond was reduced to compa- 
rative poverty, and with his wealth subsided his pretensions to claim Ellen Nu- 

ent as the bride of his son; and the desperate but devoted lover at once et- 
fected the humiliation of his enemy, and secured the hand of his long-worship- 
ped mistress. 





Cuaprer V. 

Months — away, and Lawlor still continued to elude the officers of jus- 
tice—but this was all that could be ascertained of his fate ; and ‘Time, that veers 
alike through the most buoyant hours of bliss and the profoundest nights of af- 
fliction, saw his hapless bride revive to a state of languid health and mournful 
resignation. She again attempted to resume the little daily round of domestic 
duties, and te whisper peace to her infirm father, when she knew there was no 
peace in the sinking heart that prompted her. From the fatal evening of her nup- 
tials, she never pronounced the name of her husband, nor was it ever breathed 
in her hearing. She had loved him with a love surpassing that of women. She 
had for his sake long encountered the stern anger of her brother—the loss of her 
father’s confidence—the reproachful upbraidings of her mother, whose dying in- 
junctions, sealed with asolemn curse, that she should not wed with Lawlor, she 
had disregarded. The more loud the whispers of calumny spread, that his life 
was irregular—that his pursuits were unlawful—the more perseveringly she 
fought in his cause, with all that generous devotion and fidelity that none but her 
glorious sex can feel or practise. ‘‘ Were Hugh here,” she would scornfully 
say to his detractors, “you dared not insinuate in his presence the stories with 
which you are so ready to wound the feelings of his only defender. Pronounce 
them to his face, and I will judge by your boldness whether they are deserving 
of belief.” And now—that idolized one, no longer her lover, but her husband, 
was, like the first murderer, a fugitive upon the earth, with a curse as deep as 
Cain's pursuing his footsteps ; and she—but no—she had no more to hear of him 
in blame or obloquy ; for, coarse as the people were by whom she was surrounded, 
their hearts too deeply sympathized in her early sorrows not to respect the eter- 
nal silence that sealed her lips. Of one thing only, connected with Lawlor’s 
fate, it was thought she could not be ignorant—that her abode was watched by 
the emissaries of justice, from a supposition that she was so passionately beloved 
by the criminal, that he would at some period attempt to visit her: but on this 
subject too, it is needless to say, she never ventured a remark ; perhaps she felt 
the current of her existence drying away too surely, to care further about any 
event by which it might be momentarily ruffled or illumined. 


It was far in summer. At the close of a sweet evening in July, Ellen sat 
alone in the window of herchamber that opened upon the deep soft grass and 
refreshing umbrage of the orchard by which the greater part of the mansion was 
overshadowed. e air was sweet with the fragrance of lime-trees, and 
slumberous with the lulling hum of the bees that clustered in the branches. The 
melancholy girl had thrown the window entirely open, and sat reclined, with her 
head thrown back, resting in a reverie against the wainsceat, scarce conscious of 
the departing sunset, whose lingering tints, as they fell upon her wan, fair fore- 
head, and the long locks of paly gold that descended to her shoulders, invested 
her whole aspect with that mournful and spiritual beauty that subdues us in the 
immortal pencillings of Guido. To a careless eye she would have seemed in- 
tently listening to the mellow song of the blackbird, that gushed at intervals 
upon her ear; but the sweetest sounds of earth had no longer charms for Ellen. 
Her spirit was faraway, in petitions to Him who had chosen, for his own wise 
purposes, to break so bruised a reed as her pining and tortured heart The warm 
tint of evening faded from her face, and the twilight night of summer came down 
amid the green recesses of the orchard, and still she sat motionless, drinking the 
holy peace of thescene. All at once she was roused by a shadow encroaching 
on the faint light admitted through the window ; and starting up, she saw the 
tall figure of a woman standing close ta it. It was Nanse, the fortune-teller, 
who curtsied low when she saw that she was perceived, but preserved that res- 
pectful silence by which, with innate good sense or taste, the Irish peasantry 
evince the sense of the sorrows of their superiors, when they feel that they are 
beyond human consolation. Associated as this woman was with some of the 
most painful recollections of her past life, Ellen naturally felt shocked upon re- 
cognising her ; but she was too sorely inured to little trials of this kind not to over- 
come them ; she therefore, upon recovering herself, enquired of the woman the 
cause of her being so late about the house. 


‘Pickin’ a few herbs about the orchard I was, Miss Ellen,” was the reply, 
“for a poor girl that’s not very well. I was just goin’ away when I saw you, 
an’ I made bould to come over an’ ax you afther your health; an’ proud I am 
tosee you sittin’ there lookin’”’—but she dared not finish the hollow flattery. 

‘“‘ What is the matter with the girl ?”’ 

‘“‘ Wisha, Miss, nothin’ but downright frettin’ ; she was married last Shroff* 
was a twelvemonth ; but I’m loth to keep you in the damp, Miss; the dew is 
very entirely to-night, and you’re not very sthrong.”’ 

‘“] don’t mind it,”’ said Ellen, swerving from the blow, and making an effort 
to be resolute. ‘* Who did she marry *” 

“A boy of the Doneghues, Miss; an’ the match did’nt turn out well at all, 
at all.” 

‘“‘Why ?” persevered Miss Nugent. 

‘« Sorrow-a-one o’ me knows,” replied Nanse ; “‘ but they don’t live together 
—their people came betune ’em, I b’lieve : they used to say he was wild, an’ all 
that ; but sure, at any rate, that’s no reason for separatin’ man an’ wife afther 
being married before the althar.” 

Ellen’s heart died within her; she enquired no further, but bid the woman a 
scarcely audible good-night. 





‘The best 0° good-nights, an’ blessin’s, Miss,” said the herbalist, about to 
depart ; but pausing, she added, “I b’lieve that masther is not at home to- | 
night, Miss; Isaw him go yonder the road this mornin’, as if for the fair of Ne- | 
nagh.” ; 
‘ My father isnot at home ; did yon want him ?” { 

“Oh geh! no Miss ; good-night, an’ luck attend you.” : 

‘Mother of him whom you watched upon the cross through the long and kil- 
king night!” murmured the distracted girl, when again alone, “look down upon 
me with pity; you, whose sinless soul was wrung with more than mortal | 


. . . - bs i : 
agony, teach a helpless and erring creature to struggle with the lot that is wear | men in front were comman ded instantly on Sebes' the dine. 


ing her to the grave !”” and she raised her eyes to the brightening stars. When 


she dropped them again, Lawlor was standing close to her ; his very breath al- and that part Tipperary, possess a provoking stubbornness and obstinacy, that 


One frantic shriek, as she j 


inost mingling with the rich shadows of her hair. a 
sprang with an electric shiver from the spot, gushed to her lips ; but, with an in- 
stinctive sense of the result, she stifled it ere it passed them, and with a groan 
sank upon her knees before the window, her hands in vain motioning the intru- 
der to depart. 

“Ellen,” he murmured, ‘ Ellen, hear me!”’ nl / 

She made no reply, but remained bent in an attitude of supplication and dis- 
may, until she perceived him attempting to enter the apartment ; with a stifled 
sob she rushed forward and essayed to close the window against him. 

“Very well,” he said, “it is a matter of indifference to me ; for you, and for 
your love I have become what I am—I have lost them both, and life is intolera- 
ble; here, then, I remain until I am observed and given up to justice.” 

“No, no!” she almost shrieked, ‘‘do not drive me to distraction—wretched, 
sinful, outcast man, what have I done to deserve this trial ?”’ 

“Ellen, my life, my bride, hear me !-—the world and all its prizes—pleasure, 
wealth, fair fame, are tome henceforward what they areto the dead. I had long 
ceased to value them; one thing alone, your affection, bound me to earth; that, 
that is gone too, this terrible hour convinces me. What, then, have I to dread! 
No; here I remain—let me die at least within the air you breathe.” 

“Madman ! will you kill me? Every path about the house is beset by armed 
men thirsting for your blood.”’ \ 

“I know it, Ellen, yet I have ventured, and dared them all. Oh, darling! 
what have I not dared, in this world and the next, to be forever within sight of 
the beauty from which I am debarred forever? Yet one hour with you, only 
i hour, Ellen, if it were but once in the long dreary year, and I could bear to 
lve.”” 

“May God assist me!” cried the frenzied girl. ‘Oh, Hugh! live—live to 
repent what has come between us, and left us blackened and withered wretches 
upon God's fair world.” . 3 

“Give me one sign, one proof, then, Ellen,” said the impassioned criminal, 
“that you still have not lost all the fond love you so often vowed me; let me 
clasp you once more to this breaking heart, and, degraded and branded as I am, I 
will be more boundlessly happy than thrones could make me out of your sight.— 
Say that you disclaim me, that I am not your husband, wedded in the sight of 
that church you reverence so deeply ; shut me out from your presence, all of 
heaven I have long dared to hope for, and give me up to a shameful death 3 OF 
afford me one hour’s shelter in peace and rapture by your side—May I enter ! 

There was no reply—he sprang through the window and extended his arms— 
shuddering, she recoiled from him, but only for an instant—with one broken gasp 


she darted forward and fell senseless on his bosom. 
+ * * * 


* * * * * 


Cuarter VI. 

The hush of midnight had long been on the earth ; the broad, round summer 
moon had risen and filled it with mellow light, and was fast hastening to her 
Setting, when a strong party of police, headed by their officer, and accompanied 
by the nearest magistrate, Major Walker, turned rapidly from the main road and 
proceeded up the avenue that ledto Barna. They were within a short distance 
of the mansion, when the foremost man of the party stumbled, and nearly fell over 
the recumbent figure of some person whom the excessive darkness, occasion 


_—_—_—_,.. 





* Shrovetide. 


MN one os day overhung the pathway, had until that moment prevented 

“‘ Who is here !” exclaimed the man, as he grasped the figure, which had now 

“tere ys an upright posture, presenting the outline of a very tall female, enve- 

- from head to foot in the dark-blue cloaks worn by her class in Munster.— 
and what are you?” 

“Wisha! only poor Nanse the fortuue-teller—a-ragal !”” was the reply, and 
oe: — was thrown open, and an apron exhibited filled with a goodly collection 

erbs. 

“(Go on Corporal White, with four men to the house, and keep guard upon 
the windows until we join you ;) and is not this a pretty hour for you to be 
here?” said the officer, “and about no good either, I warrant.” 

“Never fear that, sir,” rejoined a policeman ; “no time will do Nanse but 
oa ene o’ moonlight nights to pick her herbs for pishoges an’ charms, an’ 
a at. 

“Wisha, God bless you, Tim Kiely ! you were always pleasant—let a poor 
woman be goin’, Captain.” 

“* Not till you answer one question—how long have you been here ?” 

“Paiks, an’ a good while, your honor; I was for a bit o’ the time in the 
orchard.” 

“‘ Did you cbserve any one come or go this way! or meet a stranger about the 
house to-night ?” 

“ Haith an’ I did so—I won’t be tellin’ you a lie at this hour in the mornin’ !” 

“Who, who? what kindof person ?” 

“Yeh! who would it be but n1m ye’re lookin’ for—don’t I know well what 
ye’re about ?” 

“Where is he then !—Out with it, woman, at once—every minute is worth a 
guinea?” 

“Tf it is then, Captain, jewel, wouldn’t you be afther sharing with a poor crea- 
ture 1—Pay me well,” she said, lowering o voice, * an’ 1’ll tell ye somethin’ 
worth knowing.” 

‘Speak it out, and I promise you you shall be rewarded,” said Major Walker 
—* Do you know anything of Lawlor?” 

“How much o’ the four hundred will I get, Major ?” 

om Never mind the woman!” said the officer; ‘‘come on Walker, we lose 
time.’ 

“Well,” exclaimed Nanse, “I depend upon twenty pound at least—twenty 
gold sov’rens. I saw Lawlor this blessed night.” 

** Where, where *”’ 

“ Fastenin’ down the window o’ Miss Ellen’s room yondher in the orchard,” 
sail the hag, “jist afther the clock struck ten.” 

“ By heaven! then,”’ said the officer, “he’s gone long since—he would never 
- fool enough to pay so long a visit—let us dash on, however, and search the 

use.” 

“Old Nugent is not at home,” said Major Walker ; *‘ that poor girl his daugh- 
ter is in miserable health; and if I thought, as you say, that this dreadful! fellow 
was away again, I would not for worlds subject her to the scene I witnessed in 
that house before.” 

“‘ Promise me the twenty guineas,” said Nanse, “ an’ I’]] find out for you whe- 
ther he’s in the house or no.” 

“Twenty devils! you shall have five guineas in the morning if you can learn 
by any means that Lawlor is now in Barna House.” 

“Oh, I’m not goin’ to sell my soul for five guineas yet,” bartered the fortune- 
teller ; ‘‘ make it ten, an’ I'll be thrue to you.” 

“Tt shall be tenif we make him prisoner—if we seize him dead or alive.” 

‘“‘Well ’tis a bargain. ll go up to the house an’ knoek, an’ ax for adhrop o’ 
vinegar for a child in the fever, an’ never fear I'll soon get in ; the girls in the 
house know we!l that they daren’t face Miss Ellen in the mornin’ if they refused 
to let a budy in for any thing they wanted for a sick person.” 

“‘ But still, how will this find out what we want to know! 
tell you.” 

“The girls don’t know themselves. Peg Casey will have to go to her mis- 
thus [mistress] for the key o’ the pantry, an’ won’t I have my ear cocked! If 
she gets into Miss Ellen’s room without any throuble or knockin’, you may go 
look for him somewhere else ; but if the door is locked, an’ she can’t get in by 
the latch, my hand to ye but ye’re made men.” 

“ Don’t delay an instant in letting us know: if you keep us waiting we will 
follow you into the house.” 

“« Now mind,” said Nanse, ‘that this is the token :—if Lawlor is within, I'll 
come out and go away up by the right-hand side o’ the house into the haggard ; 
don’t ye stop one minnit, but make for the door before Peg Casey boults i afth- 
er me, an’ ye are in without a bit o’ noise, an’ then ye know what to do your- 
selves.” 

The party advanced, and in a minute or two joined their companions, who 
were stationed at each corner of the mansion. After having disposed a strong 
guard upon the windows that opened to the garden, the officer with the main body 
withdrew to some distance in front of the house, and the spy was directed to per- 
form her office. 

Resolutely Nanse advanced to the door, and commenced a gentle but pertina- 
cious knocking, from which she did not desist till a voice was heard to enquire 
the cause of the disturbance. The response was given as Nanse had agreed 
upon ; she was admitted andthe door again closed and fastened. 

The police party now waited with intense anxiety for the reappearance of 
their messenger, upon which probably depended the capture of a criminal for 
whose apprehension so large a sum had been offered, (the county volunteering 
to double the government reward,) and the delay in whose detection was con- 
sidered through the kingdom an imputation on the vigilance of the local autho- 
rities. 

Ten minutes had hardly elapsed when the door of Barna house was once more 
opened, and the fortune-teller appeared. With joy the excited party saw her 
turn, as she had preconcerted with them, to the right of the house, and enter 
the haggard. At once they dashed forward, but not in time to anticipate Peg 
Casey in re-shutting the door, which they found effectually secured. They 
loudly knocked and demanded entrance in the king’s name, but no answer was 
returned. By the orders of Major Walker the guard on the rear of the house 
was reinforced, so as to prevent all possibility of escape in that direction, and the 


The girls won't 


But the doors and windows of an opulent farmer in a retired part of Ireland, 


it would sometimes require the engineers of the Ghizni gate to subdue. Of this 
class was the one in question ; and the rage of its assailants rose in proportion 
to the resistance it presented to their efforts to break it open; nor was it until a 
full half huur had elapsed, and a temporary battering train had been procured 
from the nearest forge, that the party, amidst the yelling of dogs, and the pierc- 
ing shrieks of women, at last effected an entrance. ae 

*« Coward !” said the officer, ‘he might have struck one fair blow for his life, 
at all events.” ’ ” 

Lights were procured, and every apartment was instantly visited. At one 
alone they met afresh delay. It was the chamber, the servants said, of their 
young mistress. To this the officer himself proceeded : the door was made 
fast—he imperatively knocked for entrance, but receiving no reply, he directed 
it to be forced. But even here, when the slight door had given way, the en- 
trance was blocked up ; the whole furniture of the apartment, including a heavy 
old-fashioned bedstead (upon which the lovely inmate of the chamber was wont 
to repose) being piled across it. 

The police, however, soon scrambled through these impediments; the lights 
were brought forward, and gave to view the fainting form of Ellen Nugent 
stretched upon the floor, supported by a female servant, who, apparently uncon- 
scious of, or unconcerned at, the scene before her, was occupied in chafing the 
burning temples of her mistress. But the room contained no one else ; and the 
disappointed party were about to retire, when one of them perceived in the 
chinkes of the partition, that a narrow closet was attached to the room: he ea- 
gerly rushed to it, opened it, and dragged forward, wrapped inan immense fear- 
nought coat and slouched hat—Nanse the fortune-teller. 

It were vain to attempt fe emg scene that followed. ; 

“Take this woman,” said Major Walker, “ and make out her committal, as an 
accomplice after. the deed ”—— : 

? With all my heart !” cried Nanse—‘ There is many a mile between the poor 
fellow and you now Major; and so you thought was goin’ to sell the blood of 
him I often an’ often nursed upon my knee in his father’s kitchen—God rest his 
sowl! No—if he war twenty times the unfortunat’ he is!” 

> * * * 
Cuapter VII. 

The delicate constitution of Ellen Nugent never recovered the repeated shocks 
of that trying and terrible night. On awaking from the long swoon into which she 
had not fallen until the load knocking of the police for admission assured her of 
the escape of Lawlor, she was seized with fever and delirium, which threatened 
for several days a fatal termination. During this time she raved meceunae 
about her unhappy husband, whom she seemed to see constantly by nr! side, 
and to whose imaginary entreaties that she would fly with him to some — 
land, she answered with expressions of the most impassioned devotion. Some- 
times she fancied she beheld him in the hands of justice, and prayed and suppli- 
cated to be allowed to watch his fate and share his grave. Her disorder, how- 
ever, yielded to the skill of the physicians—reason again resumed its control— 
and she once more became rigidly silent respecting the name and the affection for 
which her heart was breaking. As the lovely autumnal season of her native 
island set in with unusual mildness, it was hoped that with care her health would 
be re-established ; but when winter came, symptoms of consumption—a disease 
that had already been fatal to more than one of her family—appeared, and it was 




















evident that her days were numbered. The : 
feel the conviction ; and the smile of satisfied resi eres erp dlers Mn ae 

. soe TX : Tesignation and thankfulness with 
which she received its confirmation from the tips of the physician, showed tha 
hope—that last seed to wither in the hearts of the young wa eS a l : 
perished in hers. ‘‘ What have I to do with earth and earthly EF 1” sh nde 
‘my poor old father will not long stay after me when he misses his or ‘led Fl . 
from his lonely hearth—and then we will sleep together in the same quiet ~ 
and I shall know what it is to be at peace at last.” Winter pentedl am van 
faint perfumes of the early flowers of spring arose from the neglected = a 
and ere they had disappeared, one more frail and fair than they was gathered ta 
the dust. Her grave lies in the old church-yard of Abbeymahon ; - soft turf 
is ever bright and green, though the rude letters on the stone by her gentle 
head are fast becoming illegible :— 

“PRAY FOR THE SOUL OF 
ELLEN ’ 
ONLY DAUGHTER OF DAVID NUGENT 
OF BARNA, 
Who departed this life 
THE 2d DAY OF APRIL 1821, 
AGED NINETEEN YEARS.” 
* ? * * 2 - * 

It was the third morning after her interment that Tom Bush entered the 
guard-room of the police barrack at Capparue, where he had for many months 
been obliged to reside for that protection which such a place alone could afford 
in Tipperary to an informer—of all miscreants the most odious in the eyes of 
its turbulent and fierce-spirited peasantry. He had occasionally, for the purpose 
upen which his revengeful —_ was bent, when permitted to make excursions 
through the country in he disguise of a mendicant—that generally assumed by 
his degraded profession—carefully contriving to conceal the great defect by 
which he was rendered so notorious, beneath his manifold and ragged habiliments, 
and which he was enabled to do the more securely as he mostly travelled in the 
night, skulking along deserted roads and other by-places, in his visits to those 
remote mountain fastnesses where he thought there was any likelihood of further- 
ing the object he had in view. 

“Well, boys,” he exclaimed, in an erulting tone, as he entered the room— 
around the ample fireplace of which several of the men were crowded—and pro- 
ceeded to divest himself of his suiled and tattered garments, exhibiting all the 
appearance of having that moment returned from a long and weary journey,— 
** Well, boys, I have him at last!” 

_ men, with a simultaneous impu!se, jumped up, eagerly enquiring, ‘‘ Where 
—where 1” 

“* Never mind, I’m jest cum from the chief*—he knows all about it, an’ he’ll 
be over here directly—only let ye be ready against nightfall. We'll havea long 
avy: to go, an’ the sooner ve get to the end of it afore the moon rises, the 

etter.” 

Further than this, Bush would not be communicative. 

Early in the evening, the men comprising the little force stationed at Cappa- 
rue, headed by their officer, and under the guidance of Bush, set out upon the 
excursion. By their starting so early, it was evident their destination was a 
distant one. They were reinforced, as they proceeded, by the men at two sta- 
tions in advance on theirroute. As night darkened, the party no longer confined 
themselves to the main roads of the country, but strack forward on those which 
led to the mountains by the least circuitous routes. This, however, rendered 
their journey tedious and fatiguing, and would have made it, without the escort 
of a guide, an impracticable one, from the nature of the country to be traversed. 
The paths, for the most part, lay through swampy moorland, and nut unfrequently 
across vast tracts of bog, where all traces of a footway disappeared; and where, 
without the aid of one thoroughly acquainted with the way, a single step to the 
right or left would have busied the whole party inthe deep watery slough that 
spread far and wide around. It had aeat heavily on the preceding day, which 
served still the more to impede their exertions, and a sharp spring frost, which 
was setting in, made the slowness of their progress doubly irksome. At length 
thev erossed the chain of wild hills that divides the county of Tipperary, on i 
south, from that of Cork, but, despite of all their efforts, the moon had long 
risen above the stupendous range of the Galty mountains—through whieh their 
road now wound—before they came in sight of the spot which their officer at 
length informed them was to be the termination of their march—the churchyard 
of Abbeymahon. They could see it plainly at a considerable distance—the ruined 
tower of the Abbey, and the grey walls by which it was surrounded, crownin 
the summit of a lonely hill directly before them, and glancing white in the broad- 
ening moon. 

On approaching the place they halted; and Bush, motioning them to preserve 
unbroken silence, crept stealthily up the ancient road that led, by a winding and 
steep ascent, to the burial-ground. After a short absence he reappeared, and 
beckoned to the party to follow. Imitating the stealthy pace of their conductor, 
and pressing silently forward without waking a single echo by their tread, they 
reached the wall of the grave-yard, outside of which the officer disposed his men 
so as to form an unbroken line of sentinels around the enclosure. 

Advancing to a rude style that led into the cemetery, the spy directed the 
officer’s attention to a scene within it, which, when fully comprehended by the 
oman astonished gaze, made the blood run tingling and freezing through 

is veins, 

By the side of Ellen Nugent’s new-made grave sat the murderer Lawlor, en- 
closing in his arms the form that had once comprised all earth's love and beauty 
for him, and which, like a miser, with mild and maniac affection, he had unburied 
once more to clasp and contemplate. The shroud had fallen from the upper 

art of the body, upon which decay had as yet made slight impression. The 
delicate head lay reclined upon that shoulder which had been its home so often, 
and over which now streamed the long bright hair like a flood of loosened gold, 
the wan face turned up to kiss as if it still could thrill to the mad kisses in which 
he steeped it, while he had twined one of the white arms frantically about his 
neck. 

“ Ellen!” he said, “ Ellen, speak to your murderer ! speak to him who now 
for the first time holds you to his heart without one answering throb—without 
one word from those lips that never allowed me to kiss them, and kept that 
cheek so white, before. Darling! remember the hour in the happy summer- 
house when you first pledged your faith to mine, with my lips on thuse eyelids 
that all the warmth of my heart will never waken into life again. Remember 
this, and say upon this grave, that you forgive the wretch who killed you because 
he could not live without your love !” 

‘** Now’s your time, captain,” whispered Bush, “ this is the second night of his 
comin’ an’ takin’ her up—give the word an’ we’re on him.” 

‘‘ Advance, men!” said the chief constable, and sprang into the enclosure. 

Lawlor was on his feet in an instant—his frenzied eyes glaring with the fierce- 
ness of a roused tiger—grasping a carbine, which until then had lain unper- 
ceived with the mattock and other implements he had used in opening the grave. 
The moment he rose he saw Bush adeasing with the officer—he levelled and 
fired—and fell himself, at the same instant, dead by the side of his unburied 
bride. One of the men, alarmed at the danger to which his officer was exposed, 
had discharged his musket at him from behind, but not before Bush, the informer, 
had fallen beneath the unerring aim of the foe he had destroyed. 

The remains of Ellen Nugent were recommitted to the earth. An inquest 
was held on the spot upon the body of her husband, and a report thereof trans- 
mitted to Government. Hugh Lawlor was the last of his family, and his corpse 
was unclaimed by friend or relative; but the strangers who dug his grave 


did not: venture to separate in death the hapless pair who in life could never be 
deed Blackwood’s Magazine for November. 








* The chief constable. 





Dravouts.—The great match for £100 between Jemmy Wylie, the herd 
laddie, and John Price, the milkman, was played in the Sherwood Inn, Manches- 
ter, on Tuesday, August 25th, in the presence of a great number of admirers of 
that scientific game. The match was the best of 21 games, and odds of five 
and six to four on the veteran went a-begging. About half-past nine the players 
faced each other with their umpires at their sides, and commenced the game, 
when it was easy to perceive, from the deep manceuvring of Jemmy, and the 
manner in which he sometimes swept away the flocks and herds, that he was no 
novice, and he astonished several present (who had seen Sturges and ether wri- 
ters of book-games play) by winning the first game in beautiful style. He con- 
tinued his victorious career for three games more, when the old one forced his 
ranks in gallant style, and won the fifth game. The odds were by this time two 
to one on Jemmy, which, during the next four games, all of which were won by 
the Laddie, advanced to twenty, when Mr. Price was induced to rest a little, 
and at the expiration of half an hour, the charge again commenced and ended in 
the defeat of the veteran, after a splendid combat. Fifty to one was now offer- 
ed, but the warrior skilfully rallied his forces, made a break in the enemy's line, 
cut him up hip and thigh, and won the eleventh attack. The two next games 
decided the grand victory in favour of Scotland. Asit will be perceived, Mr. 
Price only won two games out of thirteen. There was neither a draw game nor 
a blocked one. Mr. Miller, of Liverpool, acted as umpire for Jemmy, and Mr. 
Williamson, of Manchester, for Mr. Price; but they held sinecure offices, as 
they were not called upon. The Scotchman isa pleasing young man, very quick 
in his ideas, has a roguish glide in both his eyes, and is 18 years of age. Mr. 
Price is on the wrong side of fifty, but played with great nerve. The cam 
terminated at one o'clock, thus occupying in the whole three hours and a 
during which the greatest good humour prevailed. We have not heard of a re- 
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ak Ook be great power: yet it has not all power in heaven—no, nor 


even on earth !—Carlyle. 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


The Great Match.—Since our last, we have received several letters referring 

to this much talked-of match. It was currently reported a week since that 
Col. Jonnson would be unable to attend. We learn now that he was detained 
by slight indisposition for a few days in North Carolina, but happily for the 
backers of Boston, he has entirely recovered. We learn that he reached 
Charleston on Tuesday, the 24th ult., with a sporting party of some strength. 
They were too late for the Rail Road train to the upper country, having had a 
errible passage from Wilmington. They go to Columbia first, and from that 
town (should his Excellency Mr. Postmaster Niles youchsafe us a Southern 
mail) we anticipate letters of great pith and moment regarding the Southern 
Campaign. 

Our latest information from Augusta, upon which we can rely, is that both 
horses are doing well. Gano's immediate friends are exceedingly sanguine, 
and advise their Northern Correspondents to “lay it on thick,” and upon the 
strength of their opinions, some transactions have taken place here at 100 to 40. 
The report from Charleston is that 100 to 20 are the odds there, but one reason 
of this is, probably, the rivalry between the States of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia—in nothing stronger than in the affairs of the Turf. We think 100 to 30 
might be had here easily, since the Charleston advices were received. There 
was an impression in that city last week that Gano would not start ; it was not 
credited however by the knowing ones. It is certain that he was for some weeks 
thrown out of training by reason of a curb; but he has been at his work again 
since early in November, and in Augusta they do not doubt that he will start, 
andwin too. The result will probably reach us in season for our next number. 








The Augusta Races.—These races promise to be interesting for other reasons 
than the great match. We are informed that a large number of horses are in 
training for the meeting in the immediate vicinity of Augusta, and that several 
South Carolina stables will attend. Col. Jounson has Fordham on the ground, 
and our correspondent says that he is moving finely. Omega, by beating whom 
Gano won his laurels—the time was 7:48—7:49}—is in training in the stable 
of Hammonp, of Bascombe celebrity. Hammond is now training for Col. Cro- 
WELL, who has several promising young things in his string. One in the lot 
was recently successful at Milledgville. Pastmer has a number of 3 year olds 
in training for this meeting—the property of Col. Kenan. Mr. Epmonpson 
has up Mary Elizabeth, Alice Anne, and others. Upon the whole, the meeting 
promises to be brilliant beyond precedent. 





Death of Passenger.—The imported horse Passencer, by Langar out of My 
Lady by Comus, belonging to Maj. Rinccotn, died a few weeks since of Lock- 
jaw. Jn hisday, he was thought one of the best of the 3 yr. olds, and his racing 
career, though so short, has been brilliant. Passenger was purchased by his 
last owner at auction for $2180; we sincerely regret the loss he has sustained 
in the death of Passenger. 

The Steeple Chase Challenge.—Two errors occurred in the challenge pub- 
dished by us last week ; one made by the compositor, and one a clerical error in 
the manuscript. The Challenge is offered by Lt, Col. Wuyre and the officers 
of the 7th or Queen’s Own Hussars; (the name of Wright was§given by us last 
week.) The other error is in regard to the amount of the Stake. ‘It should be 
One Thousand Dollars, not One Thousand Pounds Sterling, as was stated last 
week. We hasten to make the correction. 








Something New.—It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that Boston may 
yet show his bald face in Louisiana. All depends upon the issue of the Au- 
gusta Match. Could he start there in condition, he would settle the question 
as to the racing qualities of the Leviathan stock—they have but to beat Boston 
to give it an ascendancy greater even than it has hitherto attained. 





Charleston Races.—The races of the South Carolina Club will be unusually 
attractive this year, if we may hazard a conjecture so long in advance of the Meet- 
ingin February. If we hear aright, the Club has given $1000 to be added to a 
Four Mile Post Stake, to which it is thought that several gentlemen will go 
down, should the Augusta match fall through, or turn out a “softthing.” Mr. 
He .uines of the Camden and Philadelphia Course, has gone or. to South Caro- 
lina with Wonder ; Fordham is within a half day’s travel by ravi road, and it is 
thought probable that Mr. Hare will take on his stable 

The Race Week at Charleston is ever a continued gala-day, and should the 
Post Stake be made, the city will be more crowded than usual. The subscrip- 
tion to the Post Stake is fixed at $1000,—three or more to make a race, to come 


off on the 16th of February. 





The Fairfield (Va.) Races.—No report of these races has yet been received | 
though one has been promised us by acompetent hand. All we know at present 
is that Job won the three mile purse, (there was none given for four miles) and 
that Wonder and Andrewetta each won a two mile purse. By our report of 
three days’ running at Raleigh, it will be seen that Job has won again, making 5 
purses at three mile heats which he has taken this Autumn, without sustaining a 


defeat. 
News at hand.—The usual irregularity of the mails in the winter months has 


commenced again. There were no mails from the far South received in New 
York on Thursday or Friday. We are thus left without late intelligence from 
Augusta, Ga. ; Columbia, S. C., and Raleigh, N. ©. ; from each of which towns 
we are very anxious to hear. Upon the eve of so important a match as that of 
Boston and Gano, the slightest rumors are caught up, and their importance mag- 
nified according to the views and situations of the parties interested. From Ra- 
leigh there is due a report of a Four mile race, for which it was though Andrew- 
etta would start ; upon the result it may depend whether M. Hare will take 
his stable to South Carolina. From Columbia there are the returns of four 
days’ running due, which must be interesting from the large number of stables 
on the ground. We may venture to promise that our next paper will contain 
intelligence of the highest interest to turfmen. 








In the Batesville (Arks.) News, we find the following results of the races in 
that town. We hope to receive a more complete report from our acco mplished 
correspondent “N.” when all the races are over. 

The races over the Batesville Course commenced on Tuesday the 3rd No- 
vember inst.—Mile heats, 3 entries, G. Poteller’s b. c. Martin Van Buren, by 
Sarpedon ; A. M. Carpenter's b. c. Billy Black, by Volcano, and John Barnet’s 
gr. c. Grey Hak, by Tom Fietcher. 

The first heat was taken by Van Buren, and the second by Billy Black, 
and Van Buren the third, winning the purse. Time 2:03—2:08. 

Second day—Two mile heats, 2 entries, John Miller's ch. c. John Calhoun, by 


Volcano, and John Ringgold’s ch. c. Dick Searcy, by Tom Fletcher ; both heats 
won with apparent ease by Dick Searcy. 


Names Claimed. 


James Witson, Esq., of Pittsburgh, Pa. claimes the following names for his 
stock, viz. : 

No. 1. That of Lady Wilkins, for his b. m., the dam of Aroostook and Maria 
Wilkins, by Haxall’s Moses, out of Lady Hanson by imported Spread Eagle, 
grandam by Hilton’s imported Herod. She had a foal by imported Envoy last 
“Pe rig is pal a to imported Envoy again. 

0. 2. That 1 00stook, for his b. c. 3 years old, by Rodolph, (he by C 
~ of St. ae’ Ay out of Lady Wilkins by Haxall’s Frame g std Rese. 
aot 3. That of Catherine Wiikins, for his b. f. 3 years old, by Mucklejohn, 


stakes of $200, h. ft., Two mile heats, which was won by 





ease 





had a foal by imported Envoy last spring, and is now 
Wilkins, for his ch. f. 2 years old, by imported Envoy, 


_ reser by ng Moses. 
. 6. Ellen ree, for his b. m. foaled in 1835, by Vet , dam by Si 
Charles, in foal by imported Envoy, and now stinted to leaked Sever re ne 





Columbia Races. 

(Extract from a Letter from our Travelling Correspondent.) 
CoLumBia, S. C., Nov. 24, 1840. 
Dear Sir,—I arrived here yesterday just in time to witness the colts sweep- 
Dr. Guienarp’s b. c. 
Edisto by Imp. Rowton out of Empress, beating R. Ricnarpson’s b. f. by 
Macklejohn out of Julia, and Joux O. Hanton’s b. c. by Imp. Rowton out of 
Jane Bertrand, in two straight heats; time, 4:04—4:06. To-day’s race, Purse 
$600, Four mile heats, was taken by Col. Hampron’s Santa Anna, by Ber- 
trand Jr. out of Daisy by Kosciusko, 5 yrs. old, beating Capt. J. D. ALLEN’s 
b. m. Zoraida, by Young Virginius, dam by Gohanna, 5 yrs. The mare pulled 
up dead lame after running a mile and a half. The Mexican, of course, came in 
winning in ahand gallop. No time kept, except the first two miles, which were 
done in 4:19. 








Reports of Races Wanted. 

Reports of the recent Meetings held at the following places are due. Will 
“any dear friend of Cxsar’s” furnish them. Secretaries of the several Clubs 
owe it to themselves, and the gentlemen whom they represent, to supply a re- 
port at their earliest convenience. It will give us great pleasure to reciprocate 
the favor in any way they may suggest. 


Lawrenceville, Va. Mount Sterling, Ky. 
Carrollton, Mo. Nashville, Tenn., in Aug. 
Paris, Tenn. Charlestown, Va. 


Mecklenburg, Va. 
Fulton, Mo. 
Clarksburg, Va. 


Georgetown, Ky. Fauquier Springs, Va. Columbus, Ga. 
Fairfield, Va. Leesburg, Va. Memphis, Tenn. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Jefferson, Mo. Macon, Ga. 
Oxford, N. C. Boonville, Mo. Tuscumbia, Ala. 


Spring Hill, Va. Fredericksborg, Va. Christianville, Va. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturday Morning, 3 O’Clock. 
After having kept our paper open till the last moment for the Southern mail, 
we have got nothing but the Raleigh races to lay before the reader. Three 
Southern mails arrived this morning; to await the final distribution of them 
would delay our paper beyond reason. 
of the Raleigh Register. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 26, 1840—Purse $200, ent. $40, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 
86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geld- 


The following is from a correspondent 


ings. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Townes & Williamson’s b. f. Cameo, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Buzzard, 4 yrs.... 1 1 1 
Dr. Thomas Payne’s b. m. Fleta, by Imp. Sarpedon, dam by Rasselas, 5 yrs... . ee 
Col. Wm. McCargo’s b. c. W. P. Mangum, by Shark, out of Aggy-down,3 yrs... 0 0 3 
J. M. Bryan’s gr. f. Ginger Blue, by Sir Pitt, dam unknown, 4 yrs ..............- 02 4 
Whale, dam by Von Tromp, 4 yrs........... 2 dist. 


W. T. Rainy’s b. f. Whalim, by 2 
ime, 2:00—2:01—1:55. 


What bets I heard tell on before the running, was about 2 and 3 to 1, Fleta 
against the field. 

A mighty sorry start they made of it. Cameo had the track, and was some 
lengths away before the others concluded like to get to business; but when 
they did set to work, it was with a perfect rush I tell you; each seemed to be 
doing their prettiest, but with four on ’em it was “no go :”’ they could not catch 
the Tranby filly, who came in a pretty winner of the heat by a length or two. 

For the second heat they came up in as nice a line as you ever seed, but some 
nigger called out ‘“‘go,” before the Judge did, so away they went, and spite of 
some very tall horn blewing, back they would not come ; they ran just about 
three parts of the mile before the jocks discovered it was afalse start. Try it 
again boys ; and so they did, but Cameo was once more ahead at the winning 
post ; and so ended heat No. 2. 

Well, things now looked sort of squally: Ginger Blue had done her best to 
take the heat, but couldn’t come it. Whalim was distanced, and Fleta lame; 
about now I guess the eyes of not a few of them was opened, but if they weren’t 
they hadn’t to wait long, for in the third heat Cameo went off with the lead, 
and was never headed ; Fleta, though lame, making a gallant run, but was beat- 


en eff about a couple of lengths. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 27—Jockey Club Purse $700, ent. $35, conditions as before. 
heats. 
Col. O. P. Hare’s gr. m. Andrewetta, by Andrew, dam by Oscar, 5 yrs ...........-.- 1 
Dr. Thomas Pa; ne‘s b. h. Baltimore, oy Ee. a dam by Gohanna, 5yrs.. 2 dr 
ime, 8:00. 


The betting was 200 to 17, and 100 to 5 on the mare, who justified the opi- 
nion of her frierds, by taking the heat with all possible ease. Indeed had she 
not been pulled up at the quarter stretch, and made to canter to the stand, the 
horse would have found himself many a length on the wrong side of the dis- 
tance post 


Four mile 


ee 





Trotting at Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 29, 1840. 
Dear Sir,—Thursday, the 26th inst., was the last day of the Second Fall 
Meeting on the Kingsbury Course. The sports commenced with a Foot Race, 
in which there were four entries, but in consequence of two of them getting their 
muzzles off the night previous, there were but two to contend for the purse. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 26, 1840—Proprietor’s Purse $——, free for all. Mile heats. 


C.S.Bartine entered Thomas Howland. ... 2.2... 22222000 on nn conn nena enn ee ne nneenneee 1 
P. Cooper entered Rebert Bomberger 


| itt tte tee nt eee eee eT eee ee | 


When the time was called the pedestrians came to the scratch, Bomberger 
very confident of victory, being a tried nag, having before run three miles in 
17:20, for $100, in a match against time. He looked as if he wanted more 
company. Tom, although green, seemed not to be much frightened, and looked 
up to the judges as much as to say, ‘give the word soon, I want to take the 
conceit out of this fellow.” The word was given, “go,” and Bomberger led 
off from four to six feet in advance for about three quarters of amile. Tom, 
who seemed to be watching his step, as if to learn how to run, on coming home 
pulled out to try Bob's foot, but seeing he still kept the same step, he supposed 
Bob was playing ‘possum, ’coon, or something else; and on coming near the 
drawgate Tom was told to hold on, which he understood to be “ come on,” and 
he started off like a scared cat, which caused Bob to get the cramp in one of his 
best feet, and he thus lost the purse. The track was very heavy, and the wind 
high. Betting all on one side—2 to 1 on Bob, and no takers. 

SAME DAY—Sweepstakes, free ior all Three subs at $25 each, h. ft. Two mile heats 


in harness. 
Jos. Whelpley’s b. h. Cary... ...«00000--+ 2-- 02022 eens cow e nee nen een ne cone eeeeenene 2a 
OC. Be. BRS EO eB. WR. BF ONR nn 3 ncn cen cee n cn cn cee cece nsec cece coc ccs covcccccccces * * 
©. WEROT OU. BR. WRG 53a oon cence nec cc ccctcecesccccccccccnccccccccccccccee o < 


Time, 6:17—6.14. * Placing not given. 
Buffalo was quite out of sorts, in consequence of the muzzle being too small 
for him, and the state of the track, which was quite wet in many places. 





Beacon Course Trotting. 


MONDAY, Nov. 30, 1840— Sweepstakes, free for all. Four subs. at $25 each. Mile heats, 
best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 


J. Moore's ch. g. Mingo.........222 cece coccsee cece nec cnceeeces Me ie tt oe 
J. Horter’s gr. g. Boston Grey... -......-...----------------0-+- 33122122 
E. Broadway’s gr. m. Lady Clinton ..........--.---------+----- 424113 3a 
J. Case’s br. m. Vermont Maid..................---------------- 143 4 4dr. 


Time, 2:49}—2:48—2:47—2:44}—2:47—2 :46—2:51—2:54. 
Our reporter describes this as the most interesting trot ever witnessed, the is- 
sue being so uncertain till the very finish. In the match up for this day, Don 


Juan paid forfeit. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Match, $500 a side. Two mile heats, under the saddle. 
David Bryan’s gr. m. Lady Suffolk -.....2.-----0 0-0 e+e 2 ees en es cnet een nn ee nnwee rec. ft. 
J.D. McMann’s ch. g. Don Juan .......----- 22 senor eee n ene ee tne e teen nenewnnee . ft. 





Centreville (L. I.) Trotting Course.-—A Trotting match came off over the 


above course on the Ist inst., which resulted as follows :-— 
TUESDAY, Dec. 1, 1840—Match, $250 aside, weights 145lbs. Two mile heats, under the 
’ saddle. 


J. Pettit’s b. m. Ellen Tree...-.--- -2+-0---0e0eeeecenese ances eecersvece eee enewenee 1 


A. Van Riper’s ch. h. Mingo Pe ee eeeeeeee Sbeceeasdecevocccotcs O 2 


Time, 6:00—5:46. 





No. 4. That of Emma Wheatley, for his ch. m. by Pirate, out of Lady Wilkins 
— 


Track heavy. Won easily. 


from anative Indian Chief, describing races 


occasion. The sport was got up, 





Dec. 5. 


SSE 











Indian Races. 


It is not often that we receive a letter of the character of the one subjoined 


established a 
the most approved basis. May the sport prosper among hen Ww =e ” = 
times be happy to hear from our obliging correspondent. - 
BUFFALO CREEK (N. Y.) RACES. 
Dear P.—It was my intention to have given you an immediate report of .) 
races, which came off at our recreation over a temporary course eats fo “a 
he and under the sole direction and lneees - 
of the “ Aborigines of America” or properly called, «‘ Red Men of the F. op 
Owing to the bad state of the weather, it having rained and snowed for ger 
days previous to the races, and the haste in which they were got up “an a 
deed sorry to say we could not command many horses, and the attendanc % 7 
quite thin. ™ 
Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, we were honored duri; 


Fore st.” 


} Oth 
three penpoctons days, by the presence cf our ‘ Indians and Squaws ” ein “ 
up in their warm ‘“ Machinaw blankets,’, from which might be seen a pg _ 

} DNO0Ose 
now and then peeping oot. Pappoose 
Col. George Janson (a Chief,) was the only one who had horses _— 

™ ing 
g; 


he had but two, Culpeper and Black Hawk. 
from the south and he never ran before. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 29, 1840— Purse $50, free for all 
104—5, 114—6, 121—7 and upwards, 126lbs. 
mile heats. 
Mr. Hart’s b. f. Fanny Wright, 4 yrs ............--.-....... 
Col. George Jameson's bl. h. Black Hawk, by Industry, aged 
Time not kept. 

The filly had rather too much foot for the horse, and won the tw 

. v 
handily. 
FRIDAY, Oct. 30— Purse $25, conditions as before. 
Col. G. Jameson’s bl. h. Black Hawk, pedigaee above, 
Chas. Gates’ bh. h. Limber Jim, aged 


The latter he recently purchased 


ages, 3 yr. olds carryine on: 
; Mares and geldings allowed Sibs ss ~4, 


POP Rew ewenwnceseein... 1} 


POW ee ec cnee coccee 
ucals 


Two mile heats. 
aged 


Time not kept. Secewsmenesecccesc... % dist. 
Limber Jim was of course the favo rite, and his owner would have bet 10tc 
on him had he found customers Black Hawk won the first heat 7 
Limber Jim gave up the race on the first mile of the 2d heat. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 31—Purse $20, conditions as before. 
Cel. G. Jameson’s b. h. Culpeper, aged 
Spencer H. Cone’s Osceola, 4 yrs 


CX) 


With ease, and 


Mile heats, best 3in 5, 


] ‘ 
John Jameson’s br. h. Thunderbolt, by Indian Arrow, 5 yrs_..... 7 77""" $212 
J. Stevenson's b. m. Sruaw, by Corn Tassel, aged .................. 4 3 dist 
Timenotkept. 2 22°"""" 4 dist 
Culpeper won the three heats handily—I suppose the « Spirit” has no know 


ledge of any such pedigrees in existence as given in the two last horses 


; bat | 
have given them as they were told to me by the owners; this may be “! 
e : ’ 4 a) ine 
descended from their ponies. 
Next season we intend to equal our neighbors the “pale faces,” in their spo 
” Sport- 


ing. If you think this deserving an insertion in the columns of 
paper, you will by publishing it, oblige your obedient seryant. 
Buffalo Creek, Nov. 16, 1840. 


your excellen, 


A Youne Susse rigre 





Bean’s Station (Tenn.) Fall Races. 
(From the Knoxville Times.} 
The Fall Races over the Bean’s Station Course commenced on the 13:): 9; 
October, and were continued three days. The following report, copied from the 
Club’s book, has been handed us for publication :— ™ 


ir ys il Oct. 15, 1840—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, catch weights. Sub. $— peach 
One mile. is 





John McGhee’s ch. c. Billy Ainsworth, by Traveller, dam by Timoleon......._. 1 
Col. Willis’ ch. f. Mary Clinch, pedigree not given....... Sbte bes bedécdives:.... ° 
Bins Maree GR: 6.0 Mies ion csi cbddsdicsadstncbescosseicccccccccccccc.c..5. dist 
Mr. Tipton’s ch. c. by SeORORS BEtbeworeSeswatweseresdcesecceccecsccscs... dist 
Time, 2:07, Track veryheavy, =  }  —— 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $——, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.4 

ee? 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. \{j)- 

eats. -_ 

John Blevins’ ch. f. Kate Shelby, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 3 yrs.... | | 

John McGhee’s b. m. Ann Barrow, by Cock-of-the-Rock, dam by Virginian ; 
Time, 1:58. Track heavy. 


FRIDAY, Oct. 16—Purse $——, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Clark & Bowen's gr. c. Lafitte, by O’Kelly, dam by Timoleon, 4 yrs........ walked over 


SATURDAY, Oct. 17—Purse $——, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 

Clark & Bowen’s gr.c. Lafitte, pedigree above, 4 yrs_......--...-............. 211 
John McGhee’s ch. h. Pumpkin Boy, by Stockholder, dam by Pacolet, 5 yrs 
Time not given. 

Lafitte was winning the first heat in topping style, when he took fright, after 
he had passed the distance stand, and bolted agaiust the railing, receiving a se- 
vere wound in the breast, which most of the knowing ones thought was a conclv- 
sion of the race. Clark, however, with the true chivalry of the sons of Erin, 
nothing daunted, buckled on his armor for a renewal of the conflict, when to the 
astonishment of all Lafitte won the second heat, and, although dead lame, started 
the third heat and won the race. R 





Raleigh (N. C.) Fall Races. 
(Reported for the “Raleigh Register.”) 

Our Fall Races, over the State Course, commenced on Tuesday last, and 
from the number of cracks present, with a promise of much sport. Owing to 
the almost incessant rain on Sunday, the track was rather heavy, which will ac- 
count forthe slow running. The weather was all that could be asked, but the 
attendance rather slim. 


TUESDAY, Nov. 24, 1840—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Four 
subs. at $300 each, $100 ft. Mile heats. 
Col. N. T. Green’s b. c. Willie P. Mangum, by Shark, out of Aggy-down.. walked ove; 


He is a slapping, racing-like looking colt, and from appearances will do hono! 
to the distinguished name he bears. 


SAME DAY—Jockey Club Purse $300, ent. $15, free for allages, 3 yr. olds carrying Sé.bs 
—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings 
Two mile heats. 

Wm. McCargo’s b. m. Virginia Robinson, by Imp. Luzborough, d. by Marquis, 5yrs | ! 

Isham Puckett’s ch. c. Lanesville, by Eclipse, dam by Arab, 4 yrs..............---- 22 

Time, 4:01—4:05. 
The betting previous to the start was 2 to 1 on the mare, and after the |x 
mile, 4 and 5 to 1, with few takers; 100 to 10 subsequently went begging. 
After one false start, Virginia took the track, Lanesville being in pretty c\ose 
attendance ; on coming up the back stretch in the first mile, Lanesvile 
attempted to favor the daughter of Luzborough with the sight of an Eclips 
but failed; the mare went on making steady running, taking the heat with ea, 

Lanesville dropping quietly within the distance post. 

In the 2d heat the mare jumped off with the lead, was never headed, and cam 
to the stand an easy winner by several lengths. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 25—Jockey Club Purse $400, ent. $20, conditions as before. T."* 
mile heats. , 
Col. Otway P. Hare’s b. h. Job, by Eclipse, dam by Rattler, 5 yrs......-----+------ : ; 


J. L. Bryan’s gr. c. Grey Momus, by Hardluck, dam by Mons. Tonson, 4 yrs-------- . 
Townes & Williamson’s b. f. Adelin, by Mens. Tonson, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs..-- * ° 
Time, 6:15—6:09. 
The weather changed this morning, and spongy clouds poured their contenit 
in quantities sufficiently ample upon those who, “ midst mud and mire,” pliol'® 
their way tothe track; and notwithstanding, there was a fair sprinkling of ‘i 
right stamp collected. The betting was very limited, but 2 to 1, and after + 
first heat higher odds, on Job against the field were offered, with few takers. 102 
drew the track, the mare second, with the Grey in waiting; they kept — 
without change of position, at inferior pace, until the end of the second - 
when Job, by the assistance of not a few ‘ eye-openers,”’ increased the ape 
the mare tried it on occasionally with the patriarch, but final'y concluded to i 
him take the heat, she and Grey Momus being pulled up at the distance sta? 
In the second heat the mare took the lead, and maintained it until the ave 
the 2d mile ; but Job shortly afterwards, under powerful persuasion, obtaine’ ©" 
track. On the bask stretch Grey Momus made a gallant effort and passe? * 
mare, who suddenly declined, Job and the Grey making a pretty race home~"* 
former winning by about a length. 


e 





Fort Smith (Arks.) Races. ang 96lbe.—4,1% 
TUESDAY, Oct. 13, 1840—Purse $——., free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying Mile heats 
—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. se 
A Webster’s b. c. Euclid, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs --- 913 
Tunstall & Safford’s b. f. tna, by Volcano, out of Rebecca by Palafox, 4yTS--- 9 5. 
Burton & Smith’s ch. m. Jacintha, pedigree not given.....--.-------*---*"""""" 
Time not given. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 14—Purse $——, conditions as before. Two mile heats. a! 
Tunstall & Safford’s ch. h. Tom Jefferson, by Sir Charles...-----------*---*°°" 21 
Burton & Smith’s bl. m. Beersheba, by Imp. Leviathan --.......-----------*"7°"""" 
Time not given. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 15—Purse $——, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 7 


e 


A. Webster’s ch. m. Lady Stock, by Stockholder, dam by Potomac, 5 YTS-n0rneer? o gig, 
Tunstall & Safford’s b. m. Eudora, by Jefferson, dam by Oscar, 6 YIS---------"""" 
Time not given 
FRIDAY, Oct. 16—Purse $—, conditions as before. Four mile heats. = = 1! 
Tunstall & Safford’s b. f. tna, pedigree above, 4yrs ....----------"077" a3 
Burton & Smith’s b. c. Elias Rector, by Imp. Luzborough....-----------"""" 
Time not given. \ vest 3in 5: 
SATURDAY, Oct. 17—Purse $-—. conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3/9) i : 
A. Webster’s ch. m. Lady Stock igree above. 5 y18 ~.~---+-----9-""- 9 3 
Burton & Smith’s ch. m. Mary Meadows, by Stockholder, dam by Timoleon, 5 y8 g 38 





WO ecoccccocncpencsecsee® 
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Natchez (Miss.) Fall Races, 
In consequence of the accident to our Correspondent, Mr. Leere, which we | 
noticed last week, we are cumpelled to have recourse to newspaper reports of 
these interesting races. The following is compiled from the Natchez “Courier” ’ 
and N. O. “ Picayune.” His friends will be happy to learn that Mr. Leefe is | 
convalescent, though very severely mjured by his fall. We hope to hear from | 
him in New Orleans by an early mail. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 11, 1840—Sweepstakes for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86!bs.—4, 


100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs.; mares and geldi r “ 
$100 each, with $300 added by the Club. Mile heats. 8 dings allowed 3ibs. Sub. 
F. L. peg oo (Duncan F. Kenner’s) Imp. ch. f. Houri, by Langar, out of An- 

not Lyle, SYfS*. 25.05 eSEEh Sobe ew wctali seus civeuns cece PE eos 31 
a. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Conchita, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Miss Bailey, 3 yrs... 1 2 : 


Wm. J. Minor’s (Mr. John Routh’s) br. f. Prosody, 


: by Dr. S ; 
Only That_by Partisan, 3 yrs y yntax, out of Imp 


Time, 1:58—2:02—9:98, 7" 7777777777777 

In spite of the unpropitious character of the weather yesterday, there were | 
many persons present on the course. The track was very heavy, much rain 
having fallen during the night and morning before the race. Notwithstanding this 
drawback, the contest was animated, and creditable to the three beautiful fillies | 
which, at the call, stripped forthe fray. Houri was the favorite against the field, 
a mark of partiality well won by her former victories over nags made of sterner | 
stuff than were even her game competitors for the sweepstakes of the day. | 
Conchita was taken freely against Prosody, but there was very little betting on | 
either or both points. ; ¥ 

First heat—Conchita had the track, Prosody 2d, and Houri 3d. There was | 
much difficulty in starting, Houri two or three times carrying off two stout men, | 
hanging to her bit, at a quarter rate. They soon fell into the following order— | 
Conchita 1st, Prosody 2d, and Houri 3d, which was maintained to the judge’s 
stand, Conchita beating Prosody three or four lengths, and Houri pulling up af- 
ter passing the distance flag. r z 

Sccond heat—This time they all got off well together, Houri leading nearly 
from score. At the gate Conchita collared and passed her, but Houri, near the 
turn in the run home, challenged and passed the beautiful daughter of Levia- 
than, and won under a pull, Prosody laying well up during the heat. 

Third heat—Houri led off from the stand ; Prosody made a push at her during 
the first half mile, but soon yielded her place to Conchita. At the gate the 
feet Louisianian ran off from them like shot from a shovel, and won the race 
inder a pull. 

Thev are all by foreign horses, and all lively, dashing, elastic fillies. 
THURSDAY, Nov. 12—Jockey Club Purse $400, ent. $50, conditions as before. 
rT. Claiborne’s (D. F. Kenner’ 

“(Fanny by Bertrand, § yrewserae- ess cet eset? DY Modoc, out of Grey 

A. L. Bingaman’s gr c. John R. Grymes, by Imp. Leviathan, d. by Mercury, 3yrs 1 2 

Wim. J. Minor’s Imp. br.m. Britannia, by Muley— Nancy by Dick Andrews,6yrs 3 3 
Time, 3:50—4:01. 

This was an exciting and hard contested race from the first jamp out. The 
day was bright and beautiful, and the ladies’ stand was graced by a full and 
fashionable delegation of the fair of Adams County. Of the three nags entered, 
Mr. Kenner’s Grey Medoc—the same “old critter’”—was the favorite, although 
some of the Mississippi boys thought he would find an ugly customer in John R. 
Grymes. Old Britannia also had a hand, but her friends ** passed ” when betting 
was mentioned. 

The first heat was taken by Grymes, Grey Medoc simply keeping him busy 
for the last half mile. The two next heats were taken by the “ Louisiana nag,” 
as they call Grey Medoc. He was rather high, and found himself obliged to 
keep busy all the time to beat the game little Leviathan. Britannia me but 
little show. 

FRIDAY, Nov. 13—The Pharsalia Plate, valued at $300, and a Purse of $400, ent. $150, 
conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
A. L. Bingaman’s ch. m. Sarah Bladen, by mp. Leviathan—Morgiana,6 yrs.. Dave 1 1 
D. F. Kenner’s b. f. Luda, by Medoc, out of Duchess of Marlborough, 4yrs......... p 
Time, 6:06—6:02. 

To-day. Luda and Sarah Bladen met, but old Sal was an over match for the 
young one ; she had it so completely her own way, that the race was absolutely 
devoid of interest. The little betting that was perpetrated was at odds. We 
like one of your “ go ahead” races, that call out the shouts, and make each man 
‘hold his breath for atime.” Our old favorite should bave met the proud and 
majestic Grey Medoc, but it was ordained otherwise. Luda, however, is an an- 
‘agonist worthy most of the first rate three milers of the day. We cannot help 
thinking that Sarah has scarcely a rival. 

First heat—Luda had the track, the start was perfect, and off they went at a 
gallop, Luda ot se, Sal, and the latter pulling to her, until they swang into 
the last turn, when Luda tried it on, but it wasno fit. In the first mile Sarah’s 
saddle broke, and the boy rode the remainder of the heat on her withers. Sarah 
won the heat with ease, running the Ist mile in 2:05, and the 2d in 2:02. 

Second heat—This heat was a fac simile of the first, Luda trailing and well 
up, the chesnut mare pulling to her. Time of Ist mile, 2:05, 2d, 2:00. 

The plate run for wasa splendid specimen of that kind of manufacture. 
SATURDAY, Nov. 14—Purse $400, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. ae 
».L. Bingaman’s (Maj. Surget’s) ch. f. Chicopa, by Tuscahoma—Fortuna,3 yrs. 1 1 1 
Wm. J, Minor’s (D. F. Kenner’s) b. f. Luda, pedigree above, 4 yrs............-- 7.29 
Time, 1:55—1:54—3d heat no time given. 

Luda was entered again for this race, with an untried filly belonging to Major 
Surget, called Chicopa. The latter was not so much thought of before the race, 
Luda being a known good ’un at this business. 

First heat—Luda got the advantage at the start, but the little filly cut her 
down at the first turn, and was never collared during the rest of the heat. Luda 
was sore from the race of the preceding day. 

Second heat—100 to 30 was now freely offered that Chicopa would win the 
race, and some takers found. Luda led off again, an advantage in the start giv- 
ing her some 15 or 20 yards the advantage. Chicopa (while we are about it, we 
might as well observe that this name is the Chactaw for feather) was close upon 
her on commencing the work on the back stretch, collared her at the last turn, 
and came in ahead by a length. 

Third heat—Luda now appeared in better condition than ever, and many of 
her friends were willing to ‘stake it up” 75 to 100 she would win the race, as 
she had done the same thing before at Donaldsonville. They got off well toge- 
ther this time, but on roanding the first turn the little Chicopa took the lead and 
never resigned it. Luda “tried iton” coming down the last quarter, but she 


was not at home in season. 


Milledgeville (Ga.) Races. 
TUESDAY, Nov. 10, 1840—Match, $500a side. Mile heats. 

Mr. Pord’s c. Uy RUNGN coc Use ee teds Bob credaten sed os secokudd ugges ceccusets 1 1 
Ma). Rowell’s c. by Truffle.......... ee AAR Uh et Os ol ddlemeesiovedebe 22 
‘Time not given. 

SAME DAY— Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $——, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carry- 

ing 90lbs.—4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126ibs.; mares and geldings allowed 


Two 


wom 





3ibs. Mile heats. 
T. H. Vanlandingham’s f. Polly Hunter, by Andrew, dam by Crusader,4 yrs........ 1 1 
Smith & Head’s (S. Clower’s)ch. f. by Andrew, dam by Contention........-..-.-- 2 3 
Mr. Harrison’s Dr. Hossick, by Singleton, dam by Mucklejohn...........---------- 3 3 
Time, 1:58—2:00. 
_WEDNESDAY, Nov. 11—Purse $——, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Col. Crowell’s b. f. Nancy Clark, by Bertrand, dam by Timoleon.......-.....------- 1 
Head & Smith’s b. f. Bethesda, by Pacific, dam by Henry Tonson, 3 yrs -.---..---- 2 2 
J. Harrison’s ch. f. by Andrew,out of Jane Wiley by Baron Trench, 3 yrs -...-- 3 3 
Time, 4:13—4:12. 
_THURSDAY, Nov. 12—Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
George B. Robertson’s ch. f. Miss Andrew, by Andrew, dam by Gallatin, 4 yrs--..-- 11 
4. H. Kenan’s ch. h. Viceroy, by Eclipse, dam by Timoleon, 5 yrs.....--.--------- 2 2 
Vol. Crowell’s gr. c. Hammond, by Wild Bill, out of Bascombe’s dam, 3 yrs......-- dist 


Time, 6:13—6:12. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 13—Purse $500, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
“o Crowell’s gr. m. Omega, by Timoleon, out of Daisy Cropper by Ogle’s 
SCALP, 6 IS... .. <cuisibineien aha is bend dulkusen «a0 ce bens itiennnlie<s 


SATURDAY, Nov. 14—Purse $200, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 vy 


walked over 


Geo. B. Robertson’s ch. f. Miss Andrew, pedigree above, 4 yrs ........-.------- 1 1 

7 A. H. Kenan’s ch. h. Viceroy, pedigree above, 5 yrs....---..- ipncrteenas - 3 3 2 

—— Smith’s ch m. Old Mistress, by Count Badger, out of Timoura by Ti- a4 
OLON, 6 YES se aes on cael dedlede s dud bedsvcdedaesc duce bcubtbeqecesss 

T.H. Vanlandingham’s f. Polly Hunter, pedigree above, 4 yrs ..... ethics eM 444 


Time, 1:57—1:56—1:54}. 





, Van Buren (Arks.) Races. ' 
TUESDAY, Oct. 20, 1840—Purse $——., free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying S6lbs.—4, 100 
5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. Mile ree 


Tunstall & Safford’s b. m, Eudora, by Jefierson, dam by Oscar, 6 yrs--.-.-..---- soe 
A. Webster’s b. ¢, Euclid, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Sir Archy, 4 YIS ....------- 22 
: WEDNESDAY, Oct.21—Purse $—, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
1 yptall & Satford’s b. f. Catalpha, by Frank -......-.-----.+-eseeeeeeenneneeee* i] 
ebster’s Major Graves, by Monsoon ..... sere wede tang aspera 2 dist 
THURS DAY, Oct. 22—Purse $——, conditions as before. Three mile heets. 
urton & Smith's b.c. Elias Rector, by Imp. Luzborough.......---.-.------«-+-*+- : 


Tunstall & Safford’s b. f. Hina, by Volcano, out of Rebecca, by Palafox,4yrs.... 2 


A FRIDAY, Oct. 23—Purse $——, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Bart ebster’s ch. m. Lady Stock, by Stockholder, dam by Potomac, 5 yrs 11 
Tton & Smith’s ch. m. Mary Meadows, by Stockholder, dam by Timoleon, 5 yrs.. dist. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 24—Purse $——, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
stall & Safford’s b. m. Eudora, ee above, 6 yrs... .......c00.--ceceee 1 a 


NEWMARKET HOUGHTON MEETING—CONCLUDED. 





Tn our last we gave the Newmarket Houghton Meeting, save the last day. | 


We now add the running on Saturday, Oct. 31st, together witha review of the 


_ Meeting by “ Judex ”—in our opinion the best race-writer in England. 


The;Houcuron Stakes of 10 sovs. each, for 3 yr. olds and upwards ; D. M.; six subs. 


Miss raydon’s Miss Heathcote, 3 yrs. 7st. i ndbinidiiivicen<miovss Tree rier eee ere ee 

| Lord Se a a ee ee 2 
Mr. Greville’s Pickwick, 6 yrs. 8st. 2lb........... Pebaicaanss Susu asccceseeeet C856 te 3 
Mr. Ford’s Diplomatist, 3 yrs. 7st. 11lb ...... esdreues Pi Sines ddaen sdbibliad vedaive 4 
Mr. Boyce’s Scroggins, aged, Ost. Sib... o0.c0000 cescessecsscccscrsseces gnietneted <regies 5 


Betting—6 to 4 against Pickwick, 5 to 2 against;Rodosto, 6 to 1 against Miss 
Heathcote, and 6 to 1 against Scroggins. Rodosto jumped off in front, with Miss 
Heathcote second, and Pickwick third, to within a few yards of the finish, when 
Miss Heathcote challenged, and won a fine race home by a length. 

Marcu, 50 ; first half of Ab. M. 


: colensbee Pettit. 1 
ee hic diw ccccdeceencecoreaces nos bs o<ake 2 


Betting—5 to 2 on Langolee, who waited till near the chair, when she went 
up and won by a length. 
Match, 50; D. M. 


Mr. Goodman’s Mungo i Mii We) oe can seine os huias> Gabe Rut 
Mr. Litchwald’s Shark, Se PP canece coin pees oocb ib etbbetiadsecesceerns coe = - : 


The betting commenced at 5 to 4 on Shark, turned gradually, and closed at 3 
and 4 te 1 on Mungo Parke, who made all the running, and won by two lengths. 
The manner in which Shark was handled excited a good deal of astonishment. 

Matcr, 50 ; first half of Ab. M. 


Mr. Pettit’s Langolee, 7st. Tib.....cccceeese . 09 pase sesenceccs aeeepe asses Pettit 1 


word Lichfield’s f. by Sir Hercules, out of Ulrica, 7st. 7lb-. a Cec cereccccccccccce eecece 2 
Betting—5 to 2 on Langolee, who won by a neck. 





Review of the Houghton Meeting. 

Oar task of recording each successive meeting throughout the season ceases 
with the present letter. A summary, however, of the principal events of the 
year is in embryo, with which announcement our preface must end, as we have 
much “ intelligence extra’ to communicate. 

The assemblage on the heath on Monday was as miscellaneous as we wish to 
see it at Newmarket or any where else ; -all the pugilists in England of low and 
high degree, the patrons of the fancy and the fancy fair, as the bazaar has been 
facetiously .ermed by your reporter, were mingled promiscuously together. For 
the good order of Newmarket racing we are most thankful that a prize-fight in 
the vicinity is of rare occurrence. After every variety of match, a miserably 
bad handicap, and three hours’ intense cold wind, we arrived at the hour of start- 
ing for the Cambridgeshire Stakes, value to the winner £760. For these 64 
were named, twenty-nine accepted, and thirteen started. Our fancy, Hesione, 
was started ; but, as she fell lame the very morning of the publication of our 
Opinion, it was not very probable she should be sufficiently recovered in the 
space of three days to have the shadow of a chance. It is a very extraordinary 
circumstance that the Cesarewitch, 1839, and the Cambridgeshire Stakes, 1840, 
should travel to Ireland ; and that the Cambridgeshire, 1839, should go to Scot- 
land ; the Cesarewitch, 1840, to the west of England. Thus the good things 
all go from Newmarket (bad management of the judge!). Newmarket has, 
however, by way of retrieving its credit [ mention it, won two Derbys and a St. 
Leger in the last four years with Phosphorus, Bloomsbury, and Mango. I have 
not time to search out the performances of the neglected Roscius; but this I do 
remember, that, at even weights in the corresponding meeting last season, he beat 
Mickelton Maid pecisely the same distance as the Cambridgeshire Stakes‘ Course. 
The public showed as little discrimination in backing horses here as in the late 
Cesarewitch, the winners of these two great races literally not being backed for 
one guinea. The only three-year-old that showed in front was Diderot (fourth.) 
The Ruler, Janus, and Bob Peel, were nowhere, which confirms the inferiority 
of the horses of the year, and if the public have only common discretion they will 
not forget this in 1841. Eight came to the post for the Criterion Stakes, value 
to the winner £770, generally a fair trial for a Derby favorite. If it may be so 
considered in this instance, Cameleon will win no Derby. AsI wrote last week, 
9st. 2lbs. on the back of a two-year-old, from the * Turn of the Land in,’ finds 
them out wonderfully ; but the horse did not what is termed come when called 
a. My position was about fifty yards below the judge’s chair, and when 

at said the word the horse appeared to me to say, no. 6 to 4 was laid out 
pretty freely that he won. Of the winner I can form no opinion, as the crowd 
of ruffians was so great it was quite impossible to get a fair sight of him. The 
horse has but one engagement between this and the great Derby day. He is in 
the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes. He is called Ralph, by Dr. Syntax, dam 
by Catton, out of Altisidora, and trained by W. Edwards, the man who fain would 
have Assassinated us all this year. The free handicap did not fill, three only 
accepting. ‘The Nursery Stakes closed with eleven acceptances. 

The street in the evening reminded us of the town of Wolverhampton. Blind 
men vociferating, and those not so afflicted halloving as if they were drunk. By 
the by. perhaps this was the case with both parties. 

The rain fell in torrents on Tuesday morning, and those thousands who went 
to see the fight must have been drenched to their hearts’ content. We confined 
ourselves to the sport on the heath, which was as limited to-day as abundant 
yesterday. Some dozen started forthe Handicap, D.I. Isaac, 9st. 1lb., won, 
beating I-am-not-aware, 7st. 7lb. If these weights are compared with those 
carried by the two horses in the Cesarewitch, the ae will appear contradic- 
tory ; but the truth is, Isaac cannot ron when the ground is hard. We had but 
one other race. The feather plate is almost invariably won by a two year old. 
The winner claimed for Lord Henry Seymour. Some betting on the Nursery 
Stakes in the evening, but not much. 

Two o'clock was the hour appointed for the commencement of the races. 
These numbered five, but presented no remarkable feature, if we except 
the continuation of the excellent matches which have this season so distinguished 
the October meetings: a dead heat, and another a victory bya head. The bet- 
ting on the Nursery very, very dull; that on the Derby just sufficient to remind 
us that such arace is to come off at Epsom next spring, if the proprietor of the 
Downs does not prevent. 

A showery moming did not look well for a second day’s sale of fancy ware. 
You have already published a list of the distinguished patronesses who exerted 
themselves in the cause. I shall only add that their attendance was again as 
punctual as at the races at Newmarket. The rain, however, increased so much 
that the doors were closed early, and J calculate the profit must have been si- 
milar to that obtained by a second-rate performer who takes a benefit at a coun- 
try theatre. 

A good day's sport suffered for the same damping reasons. I think I never 
remember such a thorough wet day. Garryowen cates not for the weather; it 
is a severe storm he cannot sail through : to win nine matches out of ten with 
one horse is something like good jockeyship. The winner of the Chesterfield 
came out in her July form; she won her match in a canter. By-the-bye, if 
Yorkshire Lad had been so good as not to die, I wonder what would have been 
the odds against him for the Derby! The running of Myrtle and St. Cloud 
lately has been wretched. Cameleon, reported coughing, was beat in a hand 
canter by Thistle Whipper: the ground very heavy and the distance one mile 
favored much the severe training of John Day. Honest John last season won 
all the two year old stakes at Newmarket, except the Criterion, which he divid- 
ed: he, this season, has won the Buckenham and Rutland, second for the 
Clearwell Prendergast, and (by a head) for the Criterion, and wins the Thurs- 
day’s sweepstakes. John Day, with two year olds, is sure to be there or there- 
abouts. Cameleon after this, I repeat, Cameleon is not the horse for a Derby 
course. Inthe Handicap Plate, Mr. Clark placed the wholeeight. ‘This is not 
generally the case in Newmarket handicaps. ; 

To conclude our notice of the Houghton Meeting. The charity ball or Thurs- 
dav evening was as numerously and as fashionably attended as the bazaar on 
the first day. The Duke of Beaufort and Duke of Rutland danced as if their 
dancing days were far from over, and, to celebrate this first attempt at such fun 
in Newmarket, the first quadrille was formed at one quarter to four in the morn. 
The settling on Friday morning was late, and there was little time for betting. 
In the first race Flambeau got, what he certainly has not received lately, a good 
beating : his running throughout the year has, however, proved that there was 
some reason at least for the whack of money put upon him for the Derby, be- 
fore which race, he went so decidedly amiss, he did not start. The Nursery 
Stakes, the event of the day if not of the week, added fresh laurels to the brow 
of the most scientific handicapper the turf can boast ; there was not above one 
yard between the first four, and, if ever in his life (it was done once for the July 
Stakes) Mr. Clarke pronounced a dead heat between three, we here anticipated 
such adecision. Simoom, top weight but one that started, is in the same stable 
with Cameleon. I presume to state my conviction that were they to run the 
Derby course to-morrow the non-favorite would win. This horse was close up 
at Doneaster in his two races, and, from the greedy manner in which the odds 
were there taken about the Squire, we may, without great stretch of the imagi- 
nation, suppose that he at least was up to the mark, the said he, 7. ¢. the Squire, 
I believe, never having started before without coming in first. Ec otn ad 
ner of the Nursery, was at 7 to 2 taken for the Derby: hence 1s there a oree 
at the long odds obtainable better worth backing than the despised Simoom * 





Burton & Smith's b. f. Cleopatra, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Arab, 4 yrs.....-.- 2 





SAT Mebley Course, Henry County, Ky. 
““TURDAY, Oct 24, 1840—Stallion Stakes for 2 yr. olds, catch weights. Three subs. 





§ r yo each, h. ft. Mile heats. 14 
Jeg p Lane’s (Jas. M. Todd’s) ch. f. by Giles Scroggins, dam by Pirate........---- 
st. P. Smith's (Edm. Bastlitt’s) br. ¢. Spotted Tuger, by Old Tiger, d. by Lafayette. dis. 
Time, 1:57. Track heavy. O. Forp, Sec’y- 


But we may say more of the future in oursummary of the year, to be forwarded 


i i i i isely similar to that in 1838 : 
immediately. The result of this Nursery is pen 7 eee ee 


: Mr. Newton’s filly, wit - 
al D 12 tas awe "he Audley-end Stakes a final triumph for the legs, 
a final judgment on the public: even on Janus, 5 to 2 when ee 
awnre, 3 to 1 about rus: the race won in a canter by Roscius, rode 


> Robinson, and not backed. On looking through the week we observe that 





_in the Cambridgeshire, Criterion, £50 Plate (last three mi 
| ; ’ miles . 
cap Plate of £50 (Wednesday), ton A wen by Ble chi bite ye 
Handicap 20 sovs., and Audley-end on Friday, the winners were not biensinaed 
in the betting : the legs have not had such a harvest at Newmarket for years 
The matches were moderate. The Angelica colt paid forfeit to an ie ee- 
_ worthy the name of a race horse. The death of the former wh it 
happen, will be a most happy event for the Noble Lord his owr, reve ad 
The races got up on Saturday were very inferior. Aunoiinced earlier in th 
week, a day's sport might have been obtained ; as it was, I belicy - oTh 4 
day afternoon nothing was known on the subject. Some good witha, d wad 
at least frum a proceeding disgraceful as the Pauline affair at Hampto a ra 
a second edition of that race. I allude to a match got up iatneins hi fg “ll 
ed Shark and a horse called Mungo Parke. We are well aware how dific aI it 
is on these occasions to put the saddle on the right horse, but, as the vchieet 
will be investigated by the Jockey Club, [have merely to state the fact ost 
of your readers remember well the coming in of the mare Pauline at Hampton 
the strong curb and stronger arm, and great exertions of :he gentleman jockey 
(not)to win. The betting on this Maten commenced at 5 to 4 on Shark, left off 
| at 4 to 1 on Mungo Parke: the jockey on Shark passed the post pulling his 
horse double, and made no effort to pass Mungo until beyond"the judge’s chair ; 
in fact, came in precisely as did Pauline at Hampton. Jt is bad judgment of 
the parties, whoever they may be, to try these things at Newmarket. At all 
events, if such rascality must take place, for God's sake let it be better done in 
future. One of our first-rate jockevs, indeed secund to none, if not the very 
finest rider in England, is now feeling the effect of his unhappy propensity. He 
has net, I believe, had a mount this year. This should bea warning. 
With this antidote, we had a brilliant meeting: thirty-one races were run in 
the six days: there were seven races give by a head, besides one dead heat. 
The betting on the Derby since the defeat of Cameleon has been brisk and heavy. 
I have only now to correct an error of your reporter in his quotations of the Der- 
by betting: the Rosalie colt belongs to Lord Bruce, and not Mr. Thornhill: the 
brother to Phosphorus to the Earl of Lichfield, and not the Marquis of West- 
minster. Jupex. 
Newmarket, Saturday night. 


STEEPLE CHASE IN CANADA. 








To the Editor of the Toronto Patriot. 

Sir.— With a northerly wind and a sunny sky,” I started “au pied" on 
Friday last to enjoy the novel and exhilarating spectacle of the much talked of 
Steeple Chace ; trudging cheerily along, I reached the scene of action, and found 
a mighty crowd assembled to witness this stirring sport. The Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, and his fair daughter, on horseback, were on the ground—numerous 
equipages, filled with beauty and fashion, rolled along the road—Toronto must 
have been defenceless, so great was the muster from “the Camp ”—there could 
not have been left a “trotting horse”’ in the City stables, so numerous was the 
gathering—and as the motley crowd, consisting of certainly over a thousand, or 
more probably, fifteen hundred anxious spectators, dispersed itself in groups at 
the points most likely to call forth some feat of gallant horsemanship, the coup 
d’oeu was both imposing and picturesque. 

The ground selected by the Stewards was on Mr. G. Shaw's Farm, some 
six miles up Yonge street; the course was an irregular oval, the starting being 
also the winning post; it was well adapted for the purpose, being chiefly old 
grass land, and the fences of that character which, while they involved no appre- 
hension of ‘contusion hazarding of neck or spine” were sufficiently stiff, as 
well to try the powers of horses unaccustomed to the chace, as to test the pluck 
and skill ofthe riders; the ground was visited before mounting, and this neces- 
sary prelude having been performed, the steeds were unclothed, and in a few 
minutes, impatient as their jockies for the order to move, the following horses 
were brought to the starting flag, viz : 


Capt. Arthar’s (A. D. C.) b. g. Reindeer, backed by Capt. Byron, 34th. 
Capt. Markham’s (32d) br. m. Sleepy Mary—Owner. 

Mr. Colville’s (A. D. C.) b. g. Livt-4p-tthe—Oarete. 

Mr. Talbot’s (34th) bl. g. Bobtail—Uol. Airey, 34th. 

Mr. Roche’s (34th) br. m. Polly—Mr. Norman, 34th. 

Mr. Talbot’s (34th) b. m. Maiden—Owner. 

Mr. Heath’s (Q. L.) ro. g. Roanoke—Owner. 

Col. Mackenzie Fraser’s b. g. General—Mr. De Winton, R. A.* 
Maj. Magrath’s (Q. L.) br. m. Nora Creina—Owner. 

Mr. Lang's (34th) ch. g. Niagara—Owner. 

Capt. James Magrath’s (Q.L. D.) b. h. Laptdarian—Owner. 


At a few minutes past two ‘‘co’’ was most sonorously proclaimed by Colone 
Mackenzie Frazer, and off went Captain Markham on Sleepy Mary, with a lead 
of about twenty yards, and bounded over the first fence in advance, the rest taking 
the leap beautifully together, and, I assure you, the sight of so many heels in 
the air brought to my heart warm recollections of the cover side “in the days of 
yore;” the second and third fences were the boundaries of a narrow lane which 
had to be got over, and, from the rasping nature of the leap, and the short space 
“in and out,” it was evident that some clipping horsemanship would be mani- 
fested, and that a purl or so might be reasonably looked for—bets indeed were 
offered that there would be two empty saddles at least—and here the most en- 
grossing interest pervaded the throng which fringed both sides of the space 
marked out by the colored pennants for the riders to take—up came Captain 
Markham, having pulled well out to face the jump, and was cramming Mary 
straight for it, when the rest of the field—having ridden right for the fence, 
which, so approached, presented a difficult side-leap—ran between him and the 
fence, and every horse refusing the leap, the scene of confusion may be more 
easily imagined than described—in short, they were all in a heap, and all at fault 
—Captain Byron very handily got clear of the rest, and in fine style carried 
Reindeer over the two fences, and made the best of his way diagonally across 
a pasture field to the fourth fence; Bobtail and Roanoke were neatly handled 
and came out of difficulty next, following Reindeer at a good pace ; Polly would 
not be restrained and made the best of her way after them; Live-by-Wits, 
smashing the timber, followed, and Sleepy Mary came after him ; by this time 
Reindeer was over tke fourth fence, and rattling forward, while btail and 
Roanoke were just approaching the rails—Maiden, Nora Creina, and Lapidarian 
got into the lane, and when I ran across the pasture field to catch a prime look 
of the forward movement, they were still impounded in its confines, while the 
General, thinking perhaps discretion to be the order of the day, would not be 
persuaded, though his rider vigorously pressed him to advance to the charge. 

At the fifth fence, Reindeer taking off at a boggy place, fell clean over, the 
rider, however, holding on to the reins ; Bobtail first, and Roanoke next, got 
well over, leaving Captain Byron to get out as he could, and which, in a few 
moments, he cleverly effected, and was in his saddle and on his way; Live-by- 
Wits got safely over, and went after his leading rivals at a strapping pace ; 
Sleepy Mary was close at his heels, and landing all right went steadily up the 
hill under a strong pull; at thisfence Mr. Norman's mare also came down, and, 
in the struggle to rise, the mare slipped her bridle, and her chance was ur.— 
Colonel Airey led round the tree at the turn, closely followed by Mr. Heath, 
Captain Byron and Mr. Colville pressing on, and Capt. Markham well up; 
Reindeer ran off alittle at the turn, which allowed the other two to narrow their 
distance ; the race was now plainly left to these five, and though the others, I 
believe, did follow, it must have been at intervals, long *‘ and far between,” for 
when Sleepy Mary came round, I could see no other horseman any where near ; 
and now came the pith of the ran—the brush down the hill was most capital, 
the pace increased as they neared home, Bobtail bravely i about fifty 
yards; all got well over the first fence from the turn, Sleepy Mary gradually 
closing up; at the next fence the ground was very bad and wet, being the same 
all across from where Reindeer slipped up; however, Colonel Airey took the 
jump gallantly and safely,—Roanoke fell, giving his rider a neat parl, but Mr. 
Heath was “ wide awake” and lost no time in getting to work again, and was 
after the Colonel before the others were over the fence ; on they come, riding 
resolutely and dashingly, Colonel Airey still leading, and backed by odds as a 
certain winner, when, unlucky reverse! Bobtail, from being I suppose a little 
blown, refused the fence into the pasture field, and, though bravely crammed at 
it, could not be got over in time to prevent Reindeer, closely followed by sew 
Mary, taking the lead, Roanoke having a!so cdecl'ned the jump, Mr. Colville 





i ce third ; ‘loud and stirring were the cheers; “ well done the bay 
Been, Sete as Captain Byron pos Petr Reindeer over the fence into the 
lane; “go it Mery!” shouted the eager crowd, as no Markham, by two 
splendid leaps, brought his mare into the field close at Reindeer's heels ; “ ride 
hard,” cried the friends of each, as the last fence was neared ; her rider now 
called upon the speed of Sleepy Mary, but Reindeer was over first, his heels 
thrown up just as Mary made her spring ; the struggle was severe for about 
eighty or a hundred yards, but Reindeer came in first by about half a length, 
Captain Markham unluckily riding on the wrong side of the flag, thereby being 
declared distanced ;—Live-by-Wits headed Bobtail nearly up to the last fence, 
when Col. Airey making a sudden rash came in before him, Roanoke next, and 
the other horses coming home as they pleased ;—The Judge placed but two, 


viz. :— 
ciieiimiase Ni Che PP te eee ee eee Capt. Byron 1 
ag mp Copal en ae Sco eae. 
the second horse saving his stake. The horsemanship wr agit Pipers | 

ood, but I was sie Fo struck with the bold bearing a firm ae — 

yron, and with the very quick and handy style of Colonel Airey « f es both 
was remarkably fine for the season, and the result afforded ae er ~ de | 
to the sportin= men who set it going, and to the lookers on : —— _ —_ 
the success of the experiment, and all parties returned home delighted wit 


day's pastime. e Chase has grown out of the one just de- 


j ed that another Steeple (1 1 
oidaas ees aif’ doses of the Steeds which then contended, are to be pitted 
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‘ast each other in a second trial of speed and bottom, for a Sweepstakes of 
5 each, p. p.; the entries are, Sleepy Mary, (Owner), Bobtail, (Col. Airey), 
Live by Wits, (Owner), Reindeer, (Capt. Byron), Maiden, (Owner), and Nora 
Creina, (Owner). From such a select Field, a fast run may confidently be ex- 

ted; but I venture the opinion that Sleepy Mary will, with her owner's judi- 
cious riding, come off the winner. ie : 

I i “more last words,” and for a communication “to drag its slow 
length along” I entertain a horror; but I am compelled to resume my pen to 
mention that our Civilians not tobe outdone bythe Military, have, on the spur of 
the moment, got up a segs che 08 and eight entries have already been made— 

which I hear are ghboy, the winner of the hurdle race at our last 
meeting, and Polly Jones, second in the same; this additional sporting affair 
is under the personal management of Mr. Maitland, and I need not say that it 
is in hands, and that I wish his endeavors every success. 

It will naturally be observed that the past race was exclusively restricted to 
the Military, while that to come is proposed to be as solely confined to Civilians; 
Iam firmly of opinion that neither was the former intended to slightingly omit, 
nor the latter in retaliation to exclude ; but at the same time, as an individual 
earnestly anxious to see manifested the most curdial co-operation in field sports, 
as well as in all other respects, between the soldier and the citizen, I cannot con- 
ceal the apprehension that the exclusive character given to each of these races 
is not calculated to produce favorable results; the knowledge of sporting sub- 
jects possessed by military men, all must acknowledge, and tothe very spirited 
nena in which they have assisted and promoted the growth of manly sports 
all will bear witness; hitherto their roceedings have gone hand in hand with 
those of the civilians, and this friendly union in a mutual interest will, I trust, 
continue uninterrupted ; the only rivalry between them which I would see rea- 
lized, is the generous endeavor to concentrate and harmonize their efforts and 
energies in encouraging in this loyal and truly British colony, the manly sports 
and pastimes of our mother country, and which—TI boldly advance the assertion 
—form a component feature of the present happy connexion—Esto perpetua ! 

Yours sincerely, SpgcTaTor. 


Toronto, Nov. 14, 1840. 


Stewart's Stable Economy. 


STABLE ECONOMY: A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 
IN RELATION TO 
§ tabling, Greoming, Feeding, Watering, Workinx and Training 
BY JOHN STEWART, 
Veterinary Surgeon, Professor of Veterinary Medicinein the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 
and Author of ** Advice to Purchasers of Horses,” etc. 

This valuable work, which has not been republished in America, will be given entire 
in the present volume of the “ Spirit of the Times,” with all the Plates, etc. from the 
Second London edition. —_—— 

Habitual Restriction.—It is Lawrence, I think, who remarks that grooms con- 
sider water as at best a necessary evil. Among professional men, I mean 
among veterinarians, it is the general opinion that horses should not suffer ha- 
bitual restriction. It is admitted that the horse should not be permitted to 
drink as much as he pleases when he is very thirsty, nor when he is hot, nor to 
drink largely when he is just going to fast work. But it is contended that, ex- 
cept under these circumstances, he should have water as much as he pleases, 
and when he pleases. A great many horses, hunters and racers especially, and 
some mail horses, are never indulged with an unlimited quantity of water. I 
have freqently enquired the reason of this. Some tell me that water in unlimit- 
ed quantity is dangerous ; others say that it would purge the horse ; others that 
it would break his wind; others that it would make his belly too large; and a 
few declare that the horse will neither eat nor work if he be constantly confined 
toa small allowance of water. I would not speak confidently, but I am disposed 
to believe that there is no good reason for constant restriction, and that the evils 
which grooms fear are those which arise from a large draught of water, given at 
once, and especially when the horse is going to work. ey carry restriction 
so far that the horse it always thirsty, andif he accidentally reach a large quan- 
tity he is almost sure to drink too much. [t is not considered that this quantity 
would never be taken if water were given so often that the horse could 
not become so thirsty. This appears to me tobe the foundation of the groom’s 
fears. 

But still there may be some other reason for withholding water. It is quite 
possible that horses may be disposed to consume more fluid than is good for 
them. They may be stronger or swifter than if they were permitted to drink 
as much as they pleased. is has never been proved, but a few experiments 
would set the matter at rest, and a point of such importance ought not to remain 
unknown. We want to know whether a horse acquires more speed, power, or 
endurance, when his «daily allowance of water is limited, than when he has wa- 
ter always before him, to take in such measure, and in such quantities as he 
pleases. Stable usages are so often founded on ignorance and hypothesis, that 
we may well be excused for sometimes doubting their propriety,—even when 
subsequent investigation proves them correct. , 

It is certain, however, that a horse can be trained to dispense with a consider- 
able portion of the water that he is accustomed to take when left to himself. 
By giving the water at four or five services, he will drink a little less than if it 
were given only thrice. But the quantity may be further reduced, so that in the 
course of two or three weeks the horse will not desire more than two-thirds of 
the quantity be formerly consumed. Whether this be right or bt is, as I 
have said, not settled; but it can be done. The quantity must be diminished 
by slow degrees, not all at once, and so much must not be withheld on any day 
as to make the horse refuse his corn. At the end of a period varying from two 

weeks to four, the horse becomes accustomed to the spare allowance of water. 
He drinks less than formerly. ‘The system, perhaps, learns to be more economi- 
cal in the consumption of fluid. Less urine and less perspiration may be made, 
and less vapor may be exhaled from the lungs. 

When the daily supply of water is very materially diminished, the horse re- 
fuses to feed. He eats some, but not so much ashe should. He soon loses 
flesh, and becomes unfit for work ; and he does not recover until he either gets 
more water, or until the system learns to do without that which is denied. A 
certain quantity must be allowed, for the system can not carry on its operations 
without it. en Mr. Lyon first built his stables at Paisley, the well did not 
yield sufficient water, and the horses were kept on short allowance. In eight 
days they were not like the same animals ; they were lean, dull, and feeble, and 

did not recover till more water was obtained. 


Mopes or Wateritne.— When the horse is at home, he is watered either in 
the stable from a pail, orin the yard from a trough, which, in racing establish- 
ments, is provided with a stout lockfast cover as security against poisoning. In 
general the horse seems to care little how he gets the water; but some will 
drink only from the trough, except when very thirsty. J know of no objection 
to the trough, provided it be kept clean, and that the horse du not tremble after 
drinking from it. ‘The water, however, is often very cold, and the man is often 
so very lazy that he is unwilling to bring the horse to the door, and he makes 
two services stand for three. When the horse happens to be in the yard, he 
may get his water before going in; but at other times it is as well to make it 
a rule that the water be carried to the stable. Coming from a warm stable to 
the open air, and drinking culd water, the horse is apt to take a shivering fit. 
Each stable should be provided with water-pails always full, and standing in the 
stable. 

In watering with a pail, the bucket is either placed on the ground, or raised 
manger-high to the eels head, Old short-necked horses drink from the 
ground with difficulty, yet they always manage it. When the throat is sore, 
and when the horse is stiff after a day of severe exertion, his water should he 
held uptohim. Some horses rarely drink well, and the less they drink the less 
they eat. They often require a little coaxing, and always a little patience. It 
is not enough to offer water and run away with it immediately. Hold the pail 
manger-high, and keep it before the horse for a little ; after washing his mouth 
and muzzle he may take sufficient to create an appetite. 


Post-horses are often watered on the road. They usually receive a little at 
the end of the stage, and also in the middle of it, if exceeding nine or ten miles. 
On the way home, the post-boy permits the horse to drink once or twice at wa- 
tering troughs by the road-side. He does, or should endeavor to have, his horses 
fully watered and cool by the time they arrive at stables. T hey are then ready 
for dressing and feeding without delay. 

Horses are often taken to water at a pond or river some distance from the 
stables. If they need exercise, or are passing the water, there is no objection 
to this practice. But it is not proper to send working horses out of the stable 
for the mere purpose of wateringthem. The weather, the state of the ground 
and the laziness of stablemen, render this mode of watering extremely irregular. 
Boys, too, are often employed in this service, and they are never out of 
mischief. 

With many grooms it is a common custom to give the horse some exercise af- 
ter drinking. Some give him agallop, while others are content with a trot or 
canter for a few hundred yards. Exercise after a copious draught of cold water 
is very useful. It does not warm the water in the horse’s belly, as the groom 
says; butit prevents the evil effects which I have adverted to, in connexion 
with the temperature of water. Motion generates heat, and that which unites 
with the cold water can be better spared than if the horse were motionless. But 
the exercise need not be work. It is sufficient if it produce the least perceptible 
increase of warmth on the skin in eight or ten minutes. The man sometimes 
starts from the water at a gallop, but no good groom is guilty of this folly. Let 
the horse walk away fora few yards; from a walk he may proceed to a trot, and 
from tha toacanter. In warm weather a walk is sufficient, and the pace need 
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very seldom exceed a slow trot. The object is, not to hea ne 

keep him warm, re prevent shivering. a 
ater is not often given more than three times a-day. But in hot weather, 
when the horse sweats much, he often needs more recAl than it is safe to give 
at only three services. He should have it four or five times, and the oftener he 
gets it, the less he will take at once. Under ordinary circumstances, two rules 
will guide the groom. The first is, never to let the horse get very thirsty ; the 
second, to give him water so often, and in such quantity, that he will not care to 
take any within an hour of going to fast-work. Water should always be given 
before, rather than after corn. 

_ Broken-winded horses are usually much restricted in their water. I know that 
in stage-coaching they are not the worse of having as much as they please at 
night, provided it be given at twice or thrice, and not too cold. 


ce SERVICE. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


y GENERAL PREPARATION FOR WORK. 
Breakine is the first process the horse undergoes to prepare him for work. 
His education does not, however, come within the limits of this treatise. It 
forms a part of horsemanship, and is best performed by men who make it their 
business. I am not intimately acquainted with the practical details, and shall 
not attempt to describe them. But I would make a few remarks upon what I 
consider the principles of ——— 

The Objects of Breaking are the same in all cases, and they are only three 
in number. It should teach the horse to yield implicit submission to his ruler; 
it should give him dexterity in performing his work; and it should confer a 

raceful carriage. When the horse has learned all these, he has no more to 
earn, or at least the breaker has nothing more to teach him. 

_ The Means Employed to teach the horse vary a little, both in degree and in 
kind, according to his disposition. There are punishments to enforce submis- 
sion, and rewards to encourage it. After that is obtained, the rest is easy. To 
produce dexterity at work, the horse needs nothing but practice. In giving his 
first lesson the breaker has to take certain precautions against awkwardness, 
timidity, and resistance on the part of the horse. Bot, after the novelty of 
drawing or carrying has worn off, daily practice is all the horse needs. The 
difficulty is all in the beginning, and that is often much lessened by giving the 
horse an example. A steady companion may be present at his first twu or 
three lessons. If meant for harness, he may be yoked with a steady horse, al- 
ready well broke and somewhat stronger than himself. He restrains the colt, 
and serves as an example to him. Besides learning the home to work, the 
breaker has to give him a graceful carriage. He must raise the head, set the 
horse upon his haunches, and teach him precision in his motions. Before the 
colt is broke, he carries the head low, leans over his fore-legs, and has a slovenly 
irregular gait. ‘These the breaker must correct. For acertain number of hours 
every day the head is reined up. In the stable, the bridle reins are fixed one to 
each stall-post, and one to a surcingle on the horse’s back. While out of the 
stable, the head is supported by the hand, by the surcingle, or by what is term- 
ed a dumb-jockey, an apparatos like a St. Andrew’s cross, fixed on the horse’s 
back. After a time, this elevated position of the head becomes easy and habi- 
tual. The horse carries it so without support. In old horses the position of 
the head and neck cannot be altered; and when the neck is short, and set very 
low on the shoulder, it cannot be much raised, even in colts. By elevating the 
head and neck, the body is necessarily thrown more upon the hind legs ; to use 
the breaker’s phrase, the horse is ‘‘set upon his haunches.” This requires no 
separate process. Goud action, which is the most important part of a graceful 
carriage, cannot be given toall horses. That of the colt always improves as he 
becomes accustomed tohis work. Buta good horseman will produce the same, 
or greater improvement, in less than half the time that work alone would pro- 
duce it. He employs the hand, the heel, the voice, and the whip, to restrain, to 
steady, and to push the horse. I think it is in this part of their business that 
breakers oftenest fail. Most of them can teach the horse to obey, and to work, 
and to carry his head, with more or less animation, but few seem able to confer 
the steady and graceful action which makes a saddle-horse so valuable. Doubt- 
less there are many horses upon whom it cannot be conferred ; but very often 
the fault is in the teacher more than in the taught. 

I have not said by what means the horse is taught to obey. It is obvious that 
he cannot be taught to work unless he yield obedience to the breaker. Some- 
times the colt is so rebellious that he must be mastered by force before he will 
submit to any instruction. But this does nct happen very often. Many colts 
are obedient from their birth. These have no need either for punishments or 
for rewards. ‘They may be stupid, awkward, ortimid. But these faults are not 
amended by punishment. If the celt endeavors to obey it is sufficient ; and the 
breaker cannot be too gentle. Severity produces stupidity or terror; the colt 
either stands stock still, or he attempts to run away. He should never be pun- 
ished for misapprehension, nor for fear, nor for the disobedience which fear some- 
times produces. 

The temper of a young horse is much influenced by the manner in which he 
has been reared. If early accustomed to be handled and to have people about 
him, and to be kindly treated, he is easily subdued, even though his natural tem- 
per may be none of the best. For the first two or three months of his domesti- 
cation, his anger and reset:tment should not be excited by any painful operation, 
nor by requiring any painful service from him. He may be haltered, groomed, 
clothed, led about, over and over again, before he suffers any thing alarming or 
painful. In a short time the colt acquires complete confidence in the people 
about him ; he yields obedience because he fears no evil. Ultimately, by the 
time he is wanted for breaking, the habit of submission may be so completely 
established, that the colt will do much that he is not fond of doing, and suffera 
good deal before he rebels. But if permitted to run wild till three or four years 
old, he is sure to offer considerable resistance to the breaker; and if never ac- 
customed to have men about him, except when he must be harshly treated, he 
will be either a very timid horse or a very savage one. It cannot be otherwise. 
The young animal is thus taught to regard man as his persecutor; the timid 
fiy, and the bold resist or retaliate. 

The breaker must modify the treatment according to the temper of the colt. 
In general, I think he mingles endearment and punishment so much that the colt 
is a: a loss to understand him. A silent breaker succeeds soonest, one who says 
little or nothing, either to soothe or to threaten. Much bustling and caressing 
often create suspicion ; an angry tone or a touch of the Jash rouses alarm or re- 
sentiment, as often as it produces obedience. When placed in a novel situation 
the colt should be allowed a little time to compose himself. For example, when 
he is first backed, he may stand still for a moment, or he may move on as he pleas- 
es ; if disposed to plunge about, and attempt to unseat the rider, he must just be 
restrained, partly by the rider, and partly by an assistant. Upon no account should 
the rider come off, or be thrown off. If the colt will not move, if he can be nei- 
ther led nor driven forward, the lash must be applied. At this, the first struggle, 
the colt must be compelled to obey. He should be punished in good earnest. If 
he gain the firsbattle, he will be sure to make a struggle for the second, and the 
third, until he acquires a habit of rebelling wherever and whenever obedience is 
demanded. It is much better, however, if punishment can be dispensed with, 
especially at an early stage of the breaking. Gentle measures are to be fairly 
tried, and not abandoned till they have fairly failed. The lash should be the last 
ais and it ought never to be applied unless the horse can fully understand 
why. 
Very rebellious colts are sometiines worked and starved till they are a good 
deal reduced. It is a certain mode of subduing the very wildest, but must not 
be carried so far as to injure the legs. 


Inurinc To THE StaBLe anp Srasce Treatment.—A change of lodging, 
or of diet, is often a cause ofdisease. When a fresh horse is procured, it is well 
to know how he has been treated during the previous month. If a valuable ani- 
mal, he will be worth this inquiry ; if low-priced he may not. Horses that come 
from a dealer have probably been standing in a warm stable, well-clothed, well- 
groomed, highly fed, and seldom exercised. They have fine glossy coats, they 
are in high spirits, they are lusty, but their flesh is soft and flabby. They are 
unfit for fast work. They are easily heated by exertion, and when the least warm 
they are very apt to catch cold. But wherever the horse come from, or whatever 
be his condition, changes in reference to food, temperature, and work must be 
effected by slow degrees. It is absurd and always pernicious to take a horse 
from the fields, or a straw-yard, and put him in a warm stable, and on rich food 
all at once ; it is not less erroneous to ‘ake him from a warm to acold stable, or 
to demand exertion to which he has not been trained. 

When the horse’s history cannot be traced, both his work and his diet should 
at first be moderate. More of either than he has been accustomed to, will do more 
harm than less of either. It may, however, be soon known whether he has beeu 
doing much work. _ It is ascertained by trying him. If fit for work, he may be 
fed in proportion. ‘The temperature of the stable had better be warmer than cold- 
er. If too warm, the horse will perspire ; his coat, here and there, will be damp 
or wet, especially inthe morning when the stables are first opened. If it be too 
cold, Nw coat will stare and become dim ; and the horse will catch cold. He will 
cough. 

Invrinc to tHe Weatuer.—Ihe work of some horses exposes them 
much to the weather. Those employed in street-coaches, in the carriages of 
medical men, all those that have to stand in the weather, can never do so with 
safety tillthey have been seasoned. In the cold rainy months, many are destroy- 

; and many more endangered by injudicious exposure. Wet weather is the 








most pernicious, yet it isnot the rain alone that does the mischief. If the horse 





be kept in motion, and afterwards pea and quickly dried, or be 
tion till dry, he suffers no injury. His coat may be bleached till it j 
fur, but the horse does not catch cold. If allowed to stand at rest with hj 
drenched in rain, the surface of the body rapidly loses its heat. There oe 
mulus to the formation of heat ; the blood circulates slowly, socemolete NO sti. 
nally, and oppresses the vital organs, especially the lungs. The legs be — 
cessively cold and benumbed ; the horse can hardly use them, fee — ex. 
motion, he strikes one against another. Exposure, when it deprives ah ut in 
heat in this way, isa fertile source of inflamed lungs, of thoracic onlay Ody of 
and founder. When the skin is wet, or the air very cold, the horse should cath, 
sible, be kept in motion, which will preserve him, however little he ma h lt sa 
accustomed to exposure. Y Nave been 
Horses that have been kept in warm stables, and never out but in gen 
ther, are in most danger. If they cannot be kept in constant motion, th 
be prepared before they are exposed. If they commence work in a 
early in autumn, they will be fully inured to the weather before the yan 
winter arrives. Butif they commence at this trying period, they sho 
only one or two hours at a time: on good days they may be longer : 
rule can be given. The length of time for whicha horse may be ex 
out danger, varies with his condition, the weather, and the work 
shorten with the wetness or coldness of the weather, and the tenderne 

horse. If he must run rapidly from one place to another, and wait th : ~ 
an hour at each, he isin more danger than if the pace were slower Lae: he half 
of waiting shorter; and if he moved about constantly, or every rel net € time 
suffers less injury than if he were standing still. After a time the horse rt 
to exposure, and may be safely trusted in the severest weather. _—_ 
Repeated and continued application of cold to the surface of the body «:; 
lates the skin to produce an extra supply of heat. The exposure of two ford 
days is not sufficient to rouse the skin to this effort. It is always throws ~_ 
a large quantity of heat; but it is several days, with many horses it is a dh 
weeks, hefore the skin can assume activity sufficient to meet the demand, Fr 
cold or wet atmosphere. Ultimately it becomes so vigorous that the a hie of a 
of cold, whether wet or dry, is almost instantly followed by an nied ae 
duction of heat. To this there are limits. By exposure, gradualiy incre prto- 
in length and frequency, the system may become able to maintain the heesen 
ture at a comfortable warmth for three or four successive hours, even whe ri 
horse is standing at rest in wet or cold. But he cannot endure this be " i : 
certain point. Exhaustion and emaciation succeed, in spite of all the food the 
herse can eat. The formation of so much heat consumes the nutri : 
ought to produce vigor for work. Hence, working horses kept ve 
very cold stables are always lean and dull. 

It is chiefly the horses that have to stand in the weather which require pre 
paration for exposure. Bleeding, purging, and other means, which debilitate a 
emaciate, are never necessary in this process. Hunting, stage-coach, and cart: 
horses seldom require any preparation for exposure. They are in motion from 
the time.of leaving till the time of returning to the stable. They just require 
to be well and quickly dried when wet. 1 
Inurine To THE Harness.—New horses are very liable to have the skin in- 
jured by the harness. The friction of the saddle, collar, or traces, produces ex. 
coriation. In some horses this is not altogether avoidable, especially when the 
are in poor condition. Their skin is tender, and a little matter exposes the quick 
In all horses it is eome time before the skin thickens, and becomes sufficiently 
callous to carry the harness without injury. The time it requires to undergo this 
change is variable, and cannot be materially shortened by any means. But at- 
tention to the harness will frequently prevent excoriation. After every journey 
the neck should be closely examined. If there be any spot, however |ittle 
abraded, hot and tender when pinched, that part of the collar which produced it 
should be cut out before the next journey. The guard, or safe, isa useful arti- 
cle to prevert galls of this kind. It is merely a thin slip of soft leather, cover. 
ing the seat of the collar. It obviates friction, and prevents injurious pressure 
from any little protuberance or hardness in the stuffing of the collar. On the 
first or second journey a new horse often comes in with his neck somewhat in. 
flamed ; it is hot, tender, and covered with pimples. In the stables it is said to 
be fred. A solution of common salt in water is usually applied, and it serves to 
allay the inflammation ; it should be applied whenever the collar is removed. Ty- 
mors, containing bloody water, frequently rise on the neck. They should bg 
opened immediately, emptied, and kept open for a ““w days. The piece must 
be taken out of the collar, and a safe used. On a hilly road the lower part of 
the collar often galls the neck very seriously, in spite of every alteration in the 
stuffing. A broad strap, attached to the top of the collar, and passing over the 
windpipe, is the only remedy. The strap should be two inches broad, and drawn 
tight enough to keep the collar steady, and to make it stand nearly upright. |t 
should be adjusted before the head is put on the bearing rein. It should be wor 
till the neck is quite sound. When the traces, crupper, or pad threaten, or pro- 
duce excoriation, they must be kept off by cushions placed behind, before, or to 
each side of the part injured. 

The back requires nearly as mu@h care as theneck. A new saddle is objec. 
tionable for a new horse, particularly when he has to travel far under a heavy 
rider. A tender back may be hardened by frequent use of the saddle, and a light 
weight. The horse may stand saddled in the stable, and saddled when he goes 
to exercise. When the back is hot, and the skin disposed to rise in tumors, the 
saddle should remain on till the back be coo]. Slacken the girths, ra’se the sad- 
dle for a moment, and then replace it. Its weight prevents tumors ; excoriation 
and firing must be treated as on the neck. Always let the pannels of the sad- 
dle be dry before it is again used, and put it on half an hour before the horse is to 
be mounted. 
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demanded ; those that are never expected nor required to do all that a horse 1s 
capable of doing, stand little in need of inurement to work, and it is seldom that 
any is intentionally given. When a saddle or draught-horse is purchased, he i 
often put to his work at once without any preparation. He is treatedas if he 
were as able for the work as it is possible to make him. So long as the work s 
slow, and not very laborious, he may perform it well enough. . But this system 
will not do for full work, whether fast or slow. Jf the horse have been idle for 
a month or two he is weak. It matters little that he is plump and in good spirits. 
He may be able to draw a load of twenty or thirty hundred weight with east, 
and perhaps to draw it a considerable distance. But next day he 1s sore ali over, 
stiff, feeble, dull, almos- unable to carry his own weight. If the same work be 
exacted day after day, the horse loses flesh, and at last becomes unit for any 
work. But if the work be less severe at first, and gradually increase from week 
to week, the horse at last acquires strength and endurance greater, perhaps, \i#" 
he ever before possessed. He is then able to co with ease as much In a weeks 
would have completely knocked him up at the beginning. For slow modersie 
work this is all the preparation the horse needs. At first let it be very geu'", 
and the weight he isto carry or draw, and the distance he is to travel, may 
increased as he is found able to bear it. In preparing the horse for work, 0 
as hunting, racing, or coaching, the treatment must be somewhat different. Se 
the next two sections. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF MUSCULAR EXERTION. su 
By this ] mean an account of what is going on in different parts ob , 
during exertion. Motion produces certain changes, and it is good to know wi? 
they are, and for what reason they occur. All cannot be traced, but | _ 
factory to know all that can be known. A few preliminary remarks are b™ 
sary upon — sui 
Tue Circunation or tHe Bioop.—This fluid is distributed over ever! 
tion of the frame. Without its agency there is nothing done in any pa" hic 
body ; and, in performing its varied duties, it suffers some alteration, W! : 
renders it unfit to reproduce the same effects, or perform the same fuses * 
until it has acquired something it has lost, and parted with something 1 4 
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gained. he purification, or regeneration, takes place chiefly in the lung -ted 
these organs, which almost entirely fill the chest, the blood must 7 mn i 
It is collected from every tissue, by veins infinitely numerous én ” etic 
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numerous to be counted, and too sinall to be traced even with th 
instruments. These, as they approach the heart, concentrate, ) ee 
and fewer, till they end in two main trunks ef very large size, W hich 00" 
contents into a cavity on the right side of theheart. ‘The heart sends this ngs 
to the lungs, by one largetube. This, running into the substance of renee * 
divides and subdivides, till its branches become so numerous and ‘ded. 
they cannot be distinguished from the tissue in which they are imbedded ie 
vertheless these veins form but a small portion of the lungs. 48° *" 
set of vessels, equally minute and numerous, for taking the blood ree "tid 
heart. In its passage through the lungs, the blood is exposed to the cbange 
acts upon it, though covered from actual contact. The blood 1s “es » and 8 
in composition. It is puritied, losing something or gaining somet nb abl 
ready again to perform the duties of which it had previously become 7 the lef 
In this state it is collected from the lungs, and taken to the cavity veer 
side of the heart, whence it is sent by another set of tubes to be = 
over the bodv. These are termed arteries ; as they pass !nto the gts the 
parts, their ultimate arrangement cannot be traced. In the ae ea x 
blood performs its functions. There it produces changes on the aot be re 
itself changed. It suffers some deterioration, or alteration, which cand 
tified till it reach the lungs, to which the veins collect and carry It. or at of 
The blood is in constant motion. It is not all altered at one «od re others 
place. Atsome particular places the alteration may be greater ; cost ‘a 
but the best and the worst are mingled together on their road to  deterioratio 
der ordinary circumstances, the purification keeps pace with the ses the eq?" 
Both go on simultaneously, and to an equal degree. But in some ¢ 
librium is deranged. : It quickens 
Muscutar Exerrion produces at least four important changes. 
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Ixurinc To Exertion.—Horses from whom extraordinary exertions are uo! 
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tb s place from the joints. The animal wills to move, and the muscles 
pai ade the motion desired. Thedirection and velocity, the force and 
os of the motion, are regulated entirely by the will of the animal But, in 
ee the muscles may obey, it is an indispensable condition that they have 
on jant supply of pure blood. In action they consume more at 


* ickness of the Circulation is therefore a necessary consequence of muscu- 
_ exertion. The muscles demand more blood; and the heart hastens to fur- 
“~~ by performing double, treble, or more than treble its usual number of 
‘es. When the horse is at rest, the heart contracts from thirty to forty times 
“minute. Every contraction drives a column of blvod through the arteries. 
4; sow work the heart may beat from fifty to seventy times per minute ; but at 
“ai work it sometimes makes more than one hundred and forty strokes in a 


*) 
” 


ainute. ’ , 

eo ickness of the Breathing occurs almost simultaneously with the quickness 

pe circulation. There is a little time, however, it may be only a few se- 

“Js, between them ; the circulation has the start. Acceleration of the breath- 
~, follows, in order that the blood may be purified as fast as it is circulated. 

\: rest, the horse respires from six to eight times per minute ; at slow work he 
sy breathe twice as fast, and at very fast work, he may respire more than one 
- dred and thirty times perminute. The velocity of the blood must keep pace 
wl the exertion of the muscles, and the respiration must quicken as the circu- 
yon quickens. The action of each is, in a certain measure, influenced by that 
‘the other, but each is also limited in its individual powers. ‘The muscles 
apot act if the heart do not give them sufficient blood ; the heart cannot give 
se blood if the lungs do not purify it; but the muscles may tire, even though 
yell supplied by blood ; or the heart may tire, though the lungs continue vigoi- 
s Deficiency in either deranges the others. 
fxertion may raise the pulse to one hundred and forty, and the breathing to 
ye hundred and thirty; but at this rate, neither the heart nor the lungs can 
oh long. After @ period, which varies with the condition of the horse, the 
ood begins to accuraulate in the right side of the heart. It is difficult to say 
sot part is first in fault. The heart may be exhausted, unable to force the 
od through the lungs ; or the lungs may be unable to purify and transmit the 
ood as fast as the heart sends it; or the muscles which produce breathing may 
we, and become unable to expand the chest, sufficiently to admit the blood and 
ye air into the lungs; or, possibly, heart, lungs, and muscles, may all be at 
wit, some more, some less: whichever way it happen, the blood begins to ac- 
wpulate, first in the right side of the heart, and then in the lungs. After this 
wgnation commences, the horse is not able to go much further. ‘The muscles 
uot receive enough of blood ; and that which they do receive is not good. 
fhe obstruction in the lungs forbids perfect purification. The horse becomes 
«ble, is disposed to slacken his pace, and some stand still before they are very 
wich distressed. But such is the disposition of certain horses; one will run 
pill he is blind, staggering, and stumbling ; at last he falls, and rises no more. 
tedies suffocated. Opes issection, the lungs are found so gorged with blood 
ut almost no air could enter them. 

At the first indications of distress the horse should be pulled up, or his pace 
sould be slackened ; half a minute may be sufficient to restore strength to the 
art, the lungs, or the muscles, whichever be in fault ; the stagnation or accu- 
wlation ceases, and the blood passes on free and pure. 

in increased formation of Heat is the third effect of muscular exertion. The 
sface of the bedy becomes warm or hot ; more than the usual quantity of heat 
J.cvolved. It has never been supposed that this isa necessary or useful conse- 
ence of exertion. Acceleration of the blood and of the breathing must take 
juice in order that the muscles may produce progression. But it is not believed 
at an extra quantity of heat is useful either as an assistant or as a principal. 
iis well known that fast work does least misehief in cool or cold weather ; and 

:appears that there is a contrivance almost for the express purpose of removing 

- superfluous heat. Most probably the evolution of heat is an unavoidable re- 
wit of increased velocity in the circulation. 

Perspiration is the fourth effect of exertion. By this process the body is re- 
eed from superfluous heat, and superfluous fluid. It is always refreshing. It 
nables the horse to perform his work with less distress ; but when he has little 
sperfuous fluid in him it always produces subsequent exhaustion. A fat, or 

imp horse may be all the better of a good sweat; he may be fitter for his 
york next day than if he had not perspired. A very poor horse cannot so well 
rd such a loss of fluid; the more he sweats to-day, the less spirit and strength 

us to-morrow. Both, however, are refreshed, though not perhaps in equal 
egrees, by perspiring at their work. Jn both, the perspiration combines with 

e superfluous heat, and carries it off in vapor. The evaporation regulates the 
etof the surface. If it were possible to confine the heat which rapid exertion 
sluces, it is probable the horse would soon be fevered. But it is not possible 

lo this, for whenever the skin becomes very warm, perspiration follows al- 
jost immediately. 

Some horsemen, and especially, I believe, post-boys and stage-coachmen, are 

the habit of throwing a pailfal of cold water over the hor se’s body in the mid- 

eofa long stage ona hot day. Most people would regard this as a very vio- 

and thoughtless proceeding. ‘To deluge a horse when reeking hot, and per- 
ng at every pore, appears to be a dangerous practice. I cannot speak from 
ay extensive experience ofthis, but so far as I have been able to see, there is 
anger in the case, so long as two rules are observed :—The effusion must 

‘be carried so far as to make the skin perceptibly cold ; and the horse must 

¢ put in motion directly after it is done. One, or at most two, bucketfuls may 
ashed over the body, as equally as possible; and the horse should immedi- 
icy resame his journey; or, ifhis journey be over, the water must be scraped 

‘and the horse moved about till he be quite dry. The danger lies in letting 

stand till he shivers. With these precautions I have never seen the cold ef- 
sion doany harm, and I know well that it is highly refreshing to a heated and 

‘wel-worn horse, ona hot day. The water withdraws the redundant heat, which 

resses the horse, and which he can get quit of only by a process comparative- 
‘ow in its operation and expensive to the system. ‘The fat, plump horse, 
‘vig plenty of superfluous fluid to spare, may not be so much in need of the 
elusion, but he also is much refreshed by it, particularly after he has per- 
After the temperature of the skin is fast sinkingto its natural 
“ard, effusion is both useless and dangerous. 
Acceleration of the circulation and of respiration, the generation of beat, and 
*spiration, are the immediate and most important effects of exertion. But 
“te are other changes, which cannot be distinctly traced either in number or 
“order. The few that can be described do not appear to demand any notice 
‘What they obtainin other parts of this work. A minute analysis is not ne- 
“ity, though it might be mteresting, and to the practitioner useful. It may 
“sulicient to observe in this place, that the nerves, the blood-vessels, the mus- 
tendons, ligaments, and joints, undergo a slight change of state every time 
“horse is put towork. Withsome of these parts the alteration becomes ap- 
“tt only after the change has been produced often, and at short intervals. 
“change of state, in whatever it may consist, is beneficial to a horse that has 
long idle. By degrees it renders all the parts better able to perform their 
‘ts. Under proper management the alteration goes on progressively, until 
oo part and each organ have attained all the improvement of which they are 
“epuble. When muscular exertion is pushed beyond a certain point, an in- 
'salteration takes place in some of the organs connected with motion. The 
“‘vemeut of motive parts is considered in the next section ; the deterioration 
‘ut Which follows it. 


red copiously. 





. PREPARATION FOR FAST-WORK. 
“€hatural powers of the horse, contrasted with those he acquires, are fee- 
_“Jond what a stranger can conceive. Some people are prone to talk non- 
* “out nature. ‘They would have horses placed as nearly as possible in a 
“le, ora state of nature, which I suppose means the same thing. In the 
Us the horse, it is said, has pure air, a wholesome diet, and exercise, good 
_¢,. #sand the constitution. God never intended so noble an animal to 
Confinement in a dark and narrow dungeon, nor to eat the artificial food 
““*d’by man. Much more is Said, but it isnot worth repeating. The truth 
“'2 argument aside, we must have service, even at the hazard of producing 
“cs that never occur in a state of nature. Before the horse can do all, or 
hes - that he is capable of doing, he must be completely domesticated. In 
von) 4! management to which fre is subjected there are many errors ; but 
oy»  COndemning the system by wholesale, it were wiser to rectify what is 
U-feld a horse, kept in a state of nature, would not last half-a-day in the hunt- 
or ' and at stage-coaching two or three days would kill him. 
‘ay, ONING, TRatyine, anp Sgasontne, as words, have nearly the same 
' sof 1 he first is used most in reference to hunters, but occasionally to all 
Pore, the second is confined almost entirely to racers; and the third 
They lan Plored in public conveyances, mails, stage-coaches, and so forth. 
erred —— to the processes by which strength, speed, and endurance are 
ts considesaai ten have little or nothing to do with the precautionary mea- 
tans by whine in the first section of this chapter; they are limited to the 
"inls synonyen. the horse is inured to severe exertion. As I proceed I use the 
Ntie meaning and employ preparation, or preparing for work, with the 
4H 
- are or Trarnine, whether for the turf, the road, or the field, are 
* hore my nn in degree only, not in kind. For either of these purposes 
L880 expen: ua¥e Speed, strength, and endurance. This last word is not 
pressive asl wish. It is intended to signify lasting speed ; it relates 


alternate contraction and relaxation; their active state is{ three 
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to the distance; speed is in relation to time ; 
drawn. In stables, the words length and stoutness are used for 
_ Properties are common to all horses, but 
combination. ‘The age, breed, formation, and condi 
+ them.* Young horses generally have more 
T maturity, stoutness is in t perfection than speed. What ere termed 
thorou horses have seek, stogenth, and endurance, more of each in com- 
bination than any other breed. It would require a long chapter to consider all 
that might be said in connexion with formation ; I pass it over, 
that large, long-striding horses generally have more speed, but less endurance, 
than lower compact horses. The formation has a great deul to do with strength, 
and therefore this rty is less under the influence of training than the others 


are. Training does not enable the horse to carry or draw much more than he | 


can naturally, when in good health and spirits; but it enables him to carry a 
given weight farther and faster. The condition of the horse is the last circum- 
stance I mention, as influencing his working properties. This is a matter of 
great Importance. A horse, say a race-horse, may be of the right age, his pedi- 
gree may have no stain, and his formation no fault ; he may be in perfect health, 
sound in wind and limb, but notwithstanding all this, the horse may be in a very 
bad condition ; that is, for running a race. He may have too much carcass, he 
may have too much flesh about him, he may be short-winded, and his muscles 
may be unfit for protracted exertion. ‘To put these into that state which expe- 
rience has proved the best for a particular kind of work, forms the business of 
training, conditioning, seasoning. Before considering all the agents and pro- 
cesses employed by the trainer, I would made a few remarks upon the size of 
ron the state of the muscles, the state of the breathing, and the quantity 
of flesh. 

Size of the Belly.—Horses that are fed on bulky food, and those that are very 
fat, have a large belly. In one, its size is produced entirely by the contents of 
the intestines ; they may be laden with grass, hay, straw, or other food, of which 
much must be eaten to furnish the required amount of nutriment, and there is 
always a good deal of water along with this coarse food. One dose of physic, 
or at the most two doses, will empty the bowels. In another case the size of 
the belly arises from an accumulation of fat inside. This is removable only by 
slow degrees. Purgation, oe and other evacuants, take it away. Ina 
third case, the size of the carcass de 
and partly upon the accumulation of fat. 

hen the belly is very large, from either or both of these causes, the horse 
cannot breathe freely. He cannot expand the chest, the contents of the belly 
offer a mechanical obstacle to the elongation of this cavity ; and as a necessary 
consequence, sufficient air cannot be taken in to purify sufficient blood. But the 
weight of the fat, or of the food, is of itself a great burden, and would tell se- 
a against the horse in protracted exertion, even though it were placed on 
is back. 

The trainer should know when the carcass is sufficiently lightened. He judges 
by the horse’s wind. When that is equal to the work, further reduction in the 
size of the belly may not be necessary. Hence, for some kinds of work, it need 
not be so much lightened as for some others. Without inconvenience the hunter 
may have a larger belly than the racer, and the stage-coach horse larger than 
either. Hunters and racers should have a straight carcass, not at all protuberant, 
and seldom much tucked up; but it is often very difficult or impossible to put a 
straight carcass upon flat-sided horses. 

After the carcass is sufficiently lightened, it is to be kept within the prescribed 
limits by avoiding idleness and bulky food. The work or exercise must be such 
as to furnish the required quantity of nourishment without occupying too much 
room. Fast-working horses are kept on a limited allowance of fudder, and the 
usual allowance is further reduced on the day preceding extraordinary exer- 
tion. This precaution, however, is requisite only with great eaters, or gluttons, 
as they have been termed, employed at hunting or racing. 

In former times the grooms had a strange mode of reducing the belly. They 
bound a strong and very broad roller round it, drew it as tight as a woman’s cor- 
sets, and compelled the horse to stand in it night and day. This absurd practice 
is now out of fashion. Those who know their business know that it will not pro- 
duce the desired effect. But it is not uncommon even yet to find a broad surcin- 


gle applied as tightly as it can be drawn, for the Ee as they say, of drawing | 
t 


up the belly. I have seen a good groom do this. is a mark of ignorauce. 
The roiler which was formerly used might possibly have some effect, for it went 
over the belly ; but the surcingle now used acts altugether upon the chest, which 
training ought to expand rather than contract. 

State of the Muscles.—Exertion, under certain regulations, produces a par- 
ticular state of the muscles, the parts of motion, and of the nerves, the blood, 
and the blood-vessels, by which the muscles are supplied. Neither anatomy nor 
physiology is able to describe the change which those parts undergo in training. 
The eye, indeed, discovers a difference in the texture and the color of the mus- 
cles. ‘Those which have been much in use are redder, harder, and tougher than 
those that have little todo. They contain more blood, and that blood is of a 
mose decided red color. They are also a little larger, when compared with a 
corresponding muscle of less work. More than this dissection does not reveal. 
It is known, without any dissection, that the instruments of motion exist in dif- 
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all indalgences. His opinions are not to be admired, nor his feelinnt eres 
_who persuades himself that there exist enduring sources of intellectual gratifi- 
cation, or means of preparation for refined social intercourse indeperdent of all 
acquaintance with history, all familiarity with litereture, all fondness for books. 
a oe on Indolence, which depicts the case of two 
' right clever , yclep’d Harry Tersett and Rebecca Quickly. Harry wasin 
the days of his celibacy one of those pert fellows, very common in our day, who 
have much vivacity, and very little understanding; while Rebecca, whom he 
married, had all that the fire of th and a lively manner could do, towards 
making an agreeable woman. ese two people, saith the Spectator, of seem- 
_ ing merit, fell into each other’s arms; and ion being sated, with no reason 
_ or good sense in either to succeed it, their life now is at a stand, their meals are 
insipid, and their time tedious ; their fortune has placed them above care, and 
their want of taste reduced them below diversion. So will it ever be, my young 
friends, where education and the love of books do not open in the mind a peren- 
nial spring of enjoyment ; where there is the form without the spirit of the man 
—where bodily exercise is followed by exhaustion, and mere sensual indulgence 
succeeded, as they are sure to be, by satiety and diSgust. 

Let any one whose attention may be attracted to the subject by these hasty 
observations, examine for himself, the number and the quality of the books (if 
any) with which gentlemen’s houses are supplied in the country, for provoking 
a thirst, we will not say for scientific research, (even the sciences imnmediately 
connected with agriculture) but even for light and fashionable literature, biogra- 
phy, or history, and what will he be likely to find? Besides the good book it- 
self, an almanac for last year, part of an old Dictionary, Pilgrim's P 
and the Saint’s Rest, and perhaps, on the. toilet table in your chamber, an odd 
volume or two of the Children of the Abbey, or the Mysteries of Udolpho, and 
the Fatal Revenge, with an old miniature copy of Thompson’s Seasons, which 
opens of its own accord at the bathing scene, in summer— 





“For lo! conducted by the laughing Loves, 
This cool retreat his Musicora sought : 
Warm in hercheek the sultry season glow’d ; 
And rob’d in loose array, she came to bathe 
Her fervent limbs in the refreshing stream.” 


Go to the Commission Merchant, and ask him for a sight of his file of orders 
from the country, to be executed out of the proceeds of the grain and the tobacco 
crops which he has sold. Will you find there a single order for books! Negro 
clothing—two pounds of tea—a barrel of flour—ditto sugar—ditto whiskey, 
with shoes, and hats, and bonnets, for the children, but not a dollar for food for 
the mind! not a cent that indicates provision or a wish. 

“To raise the genius, and to mend the heart.” 


The only sign of a reading habit may be an order to pay for some furious parti- 
zan paper, a compound of ignorance and slander, one whose very odor is of 
brimstone, and whose feculent contents are calculated at once to mislead the 
judgment, and to beget intolerance and ill-will among those who, being neigh- 
bors, ought to be friends—dirty sheets, in short, whose tendency is to fuster the 
basest passions, and to spread imposture through the globe. 

It is not meant to insist that every man can, or that any man need possess, @ 
very valuable library ; but there are few whose means do not allow them, by 
purchase or subscription to circulating libraries or periodicals, to keep within 
reach of themselves and their families, a few choice standard books and monthly 
Soe with one or two newspapers of high character, such as White’s 

iterary Messenger, the National Intelligencer, and others, which might serve 
tobeguile the tedious huurs that must otherwise occur in the best regulated fa- 
milies ; and at the same time add something to the stock of knowledge, to the 
powers of conversation, and to the capacity which every honorable man should 
covet for his sons and daughters, to contribute their.quota to the means of so- 
cial entertainment. It isnot, we need hardly say, the number of authors with 
whom we contract familiarity, so much as the quality of their productions, from 
which we are to derive pleasure and instruction ; yet almost any book is better 
than none. What is the play or the novel, however barren or licentious, that 
may not present some new thought to entertain, or some striking exhortation to 
improve, a well-balanced and virtuous mind? It was but last night that, being 
alone, if he can be alone who has a book for his companion, reading over the ex- 
piring embers, a volume of one of the most talented, and most admired, and 
most condemned as most licentious of modern novelists, we noted the following 
passage. Let the reader say, without prejudice, in what moral lecture, even 
though it be one of Blair's! will he find a passage more pregnant with truth, 
or better calculated to inspire the youthful heart with honorable aspirations. 

“«* Besides,’ added Montaigne, with almost religious solemnity in his voice, 
| ‘ there is a conscience of the head, as well as of the heart; and in old age we 
| feel as much remorse, if we have wasted our natural talents, as if we have per- 

verted our natural virtues. The profound and exultant satisfaction with which 
| aman who feels that he has not lived in vain—that he has entailed on the world 





ferent states ; that in one state their action is slow and feeble ; in another state | an heir-loom of instruction or delight—looks back upon departed struggles, is 
it is rapid and powerful, and that in certain states they can maintain their action | one of the happiest emotions of which the conscience can be capable. What, 


fora much longer time than in certain other states. 


indeed, are the petty faults we commit as individuals, affecting but a narrow 


For practical purposes it is not perhaps of much consequence to learn all the | circle, ceasing with our own life, to the incalculable and everlasting good we 
changes which the muscles, the blood, the blood vessels, and the nerves must | may produce, as public men, by one book or by one law. Depend upon it that 
undergo, before the horse can possess the condition which his work demands. It | the Almighty, who sums up all the good and all the evil done by his creatures 
may be enough to know that the condition, in whatever it may consist, can be jin a just balance, will not judge the august benefactor of the world, with the 


conferred only by exertion. ‘There are numerous auxiliaries, and various modes 
of giving and of regulating exertivn, but until it has produced the requisite al- 
tetation in the muscles, and their appendages, there can never be any remarkable 
degree of speed nor endurance. 





* There are some others, particularly the temper and the state of the legs. 





Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


Skinner on the Want of Books in the Country. 





To my Youne Frienps.—Looking at the state of society in the country, and | 


contemplating especially the means and the prospects for the intellectual culti- 
vation of those employed in its agriculture, with that deep and abiding solicitude 
we have ever entertained for its honor as a profession, and for iis success as a 
practical pursuit, nothing impresses us with more force, nor with more regret, 
than the want of literary taste, and the means for its excitement and indulgence. 
Were we called on todesignate some of the chief blessings which Provi- 
dence or education can confer on an individual, we should place very high on 
the list a cheerful temper, and the love of books. 
It was the opinion of Horace that 
“The greatest blessing is a pleasant friend,” 
“Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.” 


But pleasant friends are not so easily precured, nor at all times so accessible as 
pleasant books. To these a man may turn inall weathers, and under every 
change of fortune, for company, for amusement, and for information, while 
many of the former,as most of us know by sad experience, cease to be plea- 
sant when our sun ceases to shine—when we are cut down by proscription, or 
overtaken by adversity. 

“*Scar’d at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self pleasing Folly’s idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise and thoughtless joy, 

Aud leave us leisure to be good 

Light they disperse, and with them go 

The summer friend, the flattering foe ; 

By vain prosperity receiv'd, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believ’d.”’ 

To justify our observation, that few families in the country are provided with 
the means of exciting, or with the aliment to gratify ataste for reading, we 
would only require that the housekeepers and fathers uf families into whose 
hands this paper may fall, would send in for publication, in the Domestic depart- 
ment of the American Farmer, the catalogue of their family libraries! To look 
at the list, one would really be forced to apprehend that the matter of educating 
their children had been but the fulfilment of a reluctant and painful duty—that, 
according to their system of culture, when the child leaves the college or the 


country school, his mind is never after to be stirred, but to be “laid by,” as we | 


say of a corn field, as if all subsequent exercises of the intellect would but serve 
to weaken and waste its energies ; as too late planting is known to fire the plant, 
and shorten the crop of grain. 
Most honorable it is, it cannot be denied, that a young farmer should be ani- 
mated by an ambition to excel in the various branches of practical husbandry ; 
to show the cleanest and the heaviest crops of grain or tobacco; the most per- 


fect implements, the hardiest and most active horses and oxen, the most thrifty | 


and profitable races of cattle, sheep, and hogs; slaves at once the most happy 


and the most obedient ; but as there must occur, inthe round of the year, many | 


times and seasons, when attention cannot be actually given to these particular 
objects ; rainy days, holydays, and long winter nights; as, 
be ourselves more civilized than slaves or brutes, € ‘ 
gaining a knowledge of men and of the world ; and to social recreations ; how 
can young men or women in the country be qualified with this knowledge, or pre- 

ed for this enjoyment without ad th 1 kno 
edge which they impart? A love of reading is one ef the passions which, like 


in fact, if we would | 
some time must be devoted to | 


i 
| 


books and the various and ornamental know- 


| Same severity as those drones of society, who have no great services to show 
in the internal leger, as a set off to the indulgence of their small vices " 
There are certain elementary political works, some histories, and above all 
the political history and constitution of his own country and its different states, 
with which every gentleman and every gentleman’s son is bound to cultivate an 
| acquaintance, as also with some standard works of elegant literature—biogra- 
| phical and historical, prose and poetical. These are with very little trouble, and 
| at very little expense, within almost every man’s reach. If we had leisure at 
the moment, and could presume on our qualifications to do it, we would extend 
| these desultory remarks on the obligation which every one is under to throw 
books in the way of the rising agricultural portion of the community, so far as 
to subjoin a catalogue of pe, as in our humble judgment might be selected, 
_ with some suggestions on the means of providing them for the use of those who 
cannot afford to buy. The wealthy farmer—even the farmer in ordinary cir- 
cumstances may do it for himself—he needs only the spirit and the taste. For 
the poorer class a small circulating library might be established at every county 
seat of government, by a very small levy, to be invested under the direction of 
the County Court, and to be kept, without charge, by their Clerk. But this 
should be preceded, in the way of the preparation of the public mind for its use, 
by a more general and better regulated system of common schools, than now ex- 
ists inthe slave-holding states. Itis not a part of our design to dwell on these 
details at present ; our object being chiefly and briefly to notice and to depre- 
cate the scarcity of any thing like respectable libraries, or periodical supplies of 
| books, for the entertainment and instruction of fathers or mothers, sons or daugh- 
| ters, which may be noted in disparagement of, if it does not characterise, Ame- 
' rican rural life. a 
| Parents, rely on the assurance of a friend, founded in the very principles of 
‘our nature, that a child’s, or a young person’s mind, which is left, even after 
they have left school, neglected and uncultivated, may be likened to a field 
thrown out and given up, no more to be cleaned or quickened, by the hoe, or 
the plough, or recruited by manure. Believe you not, that such a child, so 
abandoned to itself, will become merely barren and unproductive? It will as- 
suredly grow up and become deformed to the eye, and poisonous to your stock, 
with briars and thistles, and poisonous oak, and dock, and James-town, and all 
other loathsome and deleterious weeds. So will the minds of your beloved 
children, if not pre-occupied and enlivened by various reading; and the conver- 
sation of enlightened men. Left to stagnate, they will contract not merely the 
canker which is the fruit of ignoble lethargy, but in that fatal rust of the soul, 
passions the most vicious, will be engendered, and habits the most degrading 
will assuredly supervene. With the natural restlessness of young squirrels, the 
intolerable sense of ennui will prompt young people of sensibility, and capabili- 
| ty, to be always doing or studying something! So true is this, that if you at 
any time observe that, to a boy or a young man, a state of quiescence and of 
mental inaction be not a state of pain, you need no surer sign that sucha youth, 
though he may never rob an orchard, or beat his preceptor, is destined to go 
through life without distinction for talents or usefulness, remaining to the last 
** Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot.” 
Let it then be the anxious care of every agriculturist, within his sphere, to pro- 
vide all the means, and otherwise to do all in his power to promote intellectual 
improvement, as alike necessary to individual happiness, and to the polish of 
Agricultural society. American Farmer. 
Sunday, Nov. 15, 1840. 
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HUNTSVILLE (Ala.) COURSE, FALL OF 1841. 
E, the subscribers, agree to on a Post Stake over the Huntsville nr es yo Pte 
Meeting of 1841, sub. $500 each, P. P., Four mile heats, to — —— : 
1. Willis H. Boddie & Gen. Elliott 3. Boardman 4 
2. Henry M. Clay 6, Come & Aa iss epinatin 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 ouch, h. ft-, Two mile heats, four or more 
a race, to name and close by Ist Dec., 1840. . , 
1. Samuel Ragland names br. c. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by —— 
2. Willis H. ie names er. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir es. 
3. J. C. Gill names br. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Proserpine. 


4. Boardman & McLaren name —-— (Nov.21.] 














-. RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. _ 
usTa, Ga. --- rt se, J. C. Fall Meetin Sd Tucader 8th Dec. 
con; ve ; $10, aside 4m.h., Dicen ve. Gano, ’ Dec. 
“ «~~~ Hampton Course. J. G. Pail , 3d Tuesday, 15th Dec. 
MosiLe, Ala. soe % Jeaher Gish Masting, 12th Jan., 1841. 
Macon, Ga.- ---- J.C. ng, be Course, 12th Jan., 1841. 
New OBLEANS, La. - Metarie Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 24 Wednesday, 9th Dec. 
“ “ ** Eclipse Course, J. C. Fall M , 4th Wednesday, 23d Dec. 
au: "- Goeetioentaaetapeine tt meetete fat 
H, a. sv dilied e 0) u ee . u n an. 
oe sonnel Fla - - Annual Races, Calhoun Course, esday, Fobtranty 9, 1841. 
TALLAHASSEE, Fla. Marion Course, J.C. Races, 13th January next. 
Wasuineton, Arks. Jockey Club Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 8th Dec. 


PLAYING A CARD. 


“ “ it 





On the following morning, when the little light travelling-waggon was driven 
round from the coach-yard,I was delighted to see that the Clock-maker had 
brought his favourite horse, ‘Old-Clay” with him. Come, step in, squire, said 
he, as he held the reins; ‘Old Clay” is a-pawing and a-chawing like mad ; he 
wants to show you the way to Windsor, and he is jist the boy that can do it. 
Hold up your head, my old gi-1affe, said he, and make the folks a bow; it’s the 
last time you will ever see them in all your born days: and now off with you 
as if you was in rael wide awake airnest, and turn out your toes pretty. Never 
stop for them idle critturs that stand starin’ in the road there, as if they never 
seed a horse afore, but go right over them like wink, my old snort, for you'll be 
to Coone’ticut afore they can wake up the crowner and summon a jury, J know. 
There’s no occasion to hurry tho’ at that rate, or you'll set my axle a-fire. 
There, that will do now, jist fourteen miles an hour. I don't calculate to drive 
faster on a journey, squire, for it sweats him, and then you have to dry him ar- 
terwards afore you water him, so there is nothing gained by it. Ain’t he a hor- 
rid handsome horse, a most endurin’ quickstar, a rael salt, that’s all? He is the 

rettiest piece of flesh and bone ever bound up in horse hide. What an eye he 
assed might hang your hat on it. And then his nostrils ! Lord, they open 
like the mouth of a speakin’ trumpet. He can pick up miles on his feet, and 
throw ’em behind him faster than a steam doctor a-racinoff with another man’s 
wife. 

There now, squire, ain't that magnificent ! you can hear him, but can't sce 
him ; he goes like a bullet out of a rifle, when its dander is up. Ain’the a 
whole team that, anda horse tospare? Absquotulate it in style, you old skunk 
from a squirrel’s jump to the eend of the chapter, and show the gentleman what 
youcando. Anybody could see he ain’t a blue-nose, can’t they? for cuss ‘em, 
they don’t kuow how to begia to go. Trot, walk, or gallop, is all the same to 
him, like talkin’, drinkin’ or fighten to ahuman. Lord, Ihave a great mind to 
take him to England, jist for the fun ofthe thing, and stump Albert Gotha fora 
start, for I don’t know myself what he can do. When he has done his best, 
there is always a mile in him to spare: there is, upon my soul. But it takes a 
man to mount him. Only lookin’ at him goin’ makes your head turn round like 

rindin’ coffee :—what would ridin’ himdo! Yes, I'll stamp Albert, queen’s 
Cocbonth for a lick of fifty miles right an eend, hang my old shoes if I don't, and 
he may have his dragoonsto helphim too. And now, squire, here goes for 
Slickville, onion county, state of Conne’ticut, United States of America. Here’s 
for home.” 

The very mention of Slickville awakened in my mind a desire to sce its ve- 
nerable and excellent pastor, Mr. Hopewell, so often quoted, and so affection- 
ately remembered by Mr. Slick. Every saying of his that I had heard, and eve- 
ry part ofhis conduct, in private or public life, recorded in the previous volumes, 
had been marked by such a benevolent and Christian feeling, and by such sound 
sense and good judgment, that I was fully prepared to honor and to love bim. 
Indeed one of the best traits in the Clockmaker’s character was the great alfec- 
tion he always expressed for his old friend and preceptor, whose opinions and 
maxims he carefully treasured as rules of conduct that were infallible. With na- 
tural shrewdness, Mr. Slick, like most men of his class, was eminently gifted ; 
but the knowledge of men and things which he derived from his learned and ex- 
emplary friend made him a wiser man, and more of a philosopher, than is usual- 
ly found in his station of life. 

It made him “a great card ;”’ a saying of his with which I was furnished in 
the following whimsical conversation. In the course of our morning's drive, | 
happened to ask him if he interfered much in politics when he was at home at 
Slickville. No, said he, not now. I was once an assembly man, but since then 
I ginn up politics. There is nothin’ so well taken care of as your rights and 
privileges, squire. There are always plenty of chaps volunteerin’ to do that, out 
of pure regard for you, ready to lay down their lives to fight your cause, or theu 
foriins, if they had any, either. No; I have given that up. Clockmakin’ Is a 
better trade by half. Dear, dear, I shall never forget the day I was elected ; I 
felt two inches taller, and about a little the biggest man in all Slickville. I 
knew so much was expected of me, I couldn't sleep a-tryin’ to make speeches ; 
and when | was in the shop I spiled half my work by not havin’ my mind on it 
Save your country, says one; save it from ruin; cut down salaries. I intend 
to,says 1. Watch th: officials, says another; they arethe biggest rogues we 
have. It don't convene with liberty that public sarvants should be the masters 
of the public.—I quite concur with you, says I. Reduce lawyers’ fees, say 
some ; they are a-eatin’ up the country like locusts. —Jist so, says I. A boun- 
ty on wheat, says the farmer, for your life. Would you tax the mechanic to in- 
rich the agriculturist? says the marufacturer. Make a law agin’ thistles, says 
one, a regulator about temperance, says another ; we have a right todrink if we 
please. says a third. Dou’t legislate too much, says a fourch—it’s the curse of 
the state; and soon without eend. I was fairly bothered, for no two thought 
alike, and there was no pleasin’ no body. Then every man that voted for me 












| ritig-tail roarer , say 





wanted some favor or another, and there was no bottom to the obligation. 
: was most squashed to death with the weight of my cares, they was 60 | 
@ivy 
At last the great day came, and the governor, and senate and representatives | 
all walked in procession, and the artillery fired, and the band of the caravan of | 
wild beasts was hired to play for us, and we organized in due form, and the Go- 
vernor’s message was read. I must say that day was the happiest one of my 
life. I felt full of dignity and honor, and was filled with visions of glory to come. 
Well, says I to myself, the great game is now to be played in rael airnest, and 
no mistake: what card shall I play? The presidential chair and the highest 
posts is open to me in common with other citizens. What is to prevent me 
a-comin’ in by honours, or if I have good luck, by the odd trick. What shall I 
lead off with? I laid awake all night considerin’ of it, a-roilin’ and a-tossin’ over 
like cramp in the stomack, not knowin’ what to do; at last I got an idea. Ex- 
tension of suffrage, says I, is the card Ill play. That willtake the masses,and 
masses is power, for majorities rules. At that time, squire, we had the forty 
shilling freehold qualification, and it extended no farther ; so I went for univer- 
sal suffrage ; for thinks I, if I can carry that, I can go for governor first on 
the strength of the new votes, and president arterwards ; and it did seem 
as enough, too, that’s afact. To all appearance it was the best card in 
€ pack. 
So out | jumps from bed, a-walkin’ up and down the room in my shirt tail, 
a-worhiu’ away at my speech like anything, and dreadful hard work it was, 
tou ; for it is easier to forge iron any time than a speech, especially if you 
ain't bronghten up to the business. I had to go over it and over it ever so of- 
ten, for every now and then I’de stick fast, get bothered, and forget where I 
was, and have to begin agin: but when day was e’en about breakin’, I was 
Just drawin’ to a elose, and had nearly scored and rough-hew’d it out, when all 
of a sudden J run agin’ the bea-post in the dark, and nearly knocked my brains 
out. Well, next night I worked at it agin, only I left the candle burnin’, so as 
rset . rt a-ebaielin’ up agin’ things that way, and the third nightI got it all 
colar 4 ees but I got a shockin’ cold in my head, a-walkin’ about na- 
oa et as weak as a child for want of sleep. I was awful puzzled to 
wwait till at todo on account of that plaguy cold. I did'nt know whether to 
pee : “ya mi or strike while the iron was hot and hissin’ for I warnt sure 
one; os ten yey: tleake out, or the whole get flat, if I kept it in too 
whe, nu oon as the house was opened, I makes a plunge right into it; for 
S rand €, must be, and it’s no use a considerin’. ' 
acm ae and says, Mr. Speaker, says I (Lord how thick my tongue felt ; it 
ec to grow too thick for my mouth, like the clapper of an old horse,) let 
aa oe 5g 3 Pp resolution, sir, said 1; all men are free and equal. No one 
did’n pte i re old member: no one denies that: it’s a truism. | 
aaah shenwiate that interruption ; it kinder put me out, and I never got 
si": cont. ie a ight agin arterwards, for I lust my temper; and when a man 
f » he might as well hang up his fiddle, that'sa fact. Have I freedom 
of speech, sir, said I, or have I not; or is that last rag of liberty torn from the 
~— the constitution toot I stand stock still a-waitin’ for eat answer, sir 
er » Sartain, said he, sartain ; you may talk for ever, if you like : go on, sir ; 
0 ‘ ho man doubts your proposition. —it’s a lie, sir, said f, it’s a lie writ— 
a) order'—echair! chair ! says some. Knock him down!—turn hi t! 
a ere did you larn mauners ? says others.—Hear me out, says I, will aa? 6 d 
ale be 3 everlastin’ fast; what's the use of jumpin’ afore you ohne ib ie 
is that it? aa Saag ee ya the face of the constitution.—Ob, oh! says they, 
we arc slaves - — My is, and contradict it if you darst. We are not free ; 
tyrante, aid v; alf of us is tyrants,—unremorseless, onfeelin’, overbearin’ 
lavas we Usurpers ; and the other half sl ject, mi 
ded slaves. The firee avy - other half slaves,—abject, miserable, degra- 
began to tickle, tickle, aie aa  angernet sir, is this—and the cold in my nose 
sneeze that almost broke the? till I couldn't hold in any longer, and I let go a 
: winders out. Oh, Lord, what a haw! haw ! the 
ot up. The firs. argument is this. si c . y 
3. sir; and off went both barrels of my nose 


Spirit of the Times. 














. I s the members, a regular sneezer ; 
roared like anything. I thought I should a-died ape eng oe and | 
the beatT fils so cnidich Tat, u one minit, and 
hext I felt so coo: alf 3 mind to fly at the Speaker and knock 
him down. I didn't jist cleverly know what to do, but at last I went on ~Did 
the best blood of the land flow for forty shillings? Was Bunker Hill fought 
ba to pegs ae chains, merely to rivet American ones! Was it for this 
pit 7? ued covered with gore and glory, on the bed of honour? Was it 
orty shillings alone that fought the rovolution or the Polls? I am for the 
Polls. Taxation and re ntation should go hand in hand, and freedom and 
enestiey likewise also. How dare you tax the Polls without their consent 2 
es they was to go for to tax you without your consent, why who would 

right or wrong then? Can two wrongs make aright? It is much of a 
muchness, $ix,—six of one, and half a dozen of the other. 

What 8 that feller talkin’ about? says a member.—A vote to help the Pol 

os be pthe Poles 

agi ssia, says the other: what a cussed fool he is. It put me quite out 
that, and joggled me so, I couldn’t make another line strait. I couldn’t see 
the Speaker ne longer, for my eyes watered as if I had been a stringin’ inions 
fora week, and I had to keep blowin’ my nese the whole blessed time, for the 
cold in it corked it up as tight as a bottle. Who calls them fools? says I; 
who dares insult free citizens because they are not forty shillingers ? You 
couldn’t treat them wus if they was nasty, dirty, dispisable niggars; and yet 
you boast your glorious constitution. Will any member answer me this? Have 
they blood in their veins !—and if they have, it must be free blood: and if free 
it must boil. (Tickle, tickle goes my boscis agin, and I had to stop to sarch 
for my nose-rag.) The honorable gentlemen, says some feller or another, for 
most on em were strangers to me, means a blood puddin’ | suppose Ah! I 
thought I should have gone ravin’ distracted mad. I knew I was talkin’ non- 
sense, that I had run off’ the tracks with all steam on, and was a-ploughin thro’ 
the mud in the fields like any thing. Says I, I'll have your blood on oy eaheve 
if you dare to say that agin’ see if I don’t so there now. Oh dear, such 
shoutin’, and roarin’, and clappin’ of hands I never heerd : my head run round 
like a spinnin’ wheel ; it was all burr, burr, burr, buzz, buzz, buzz. I bit in m 
breath to keep cool: I felt I was on the edge of a wharf, and only one nen 
more was over head and ears chewallop in the water. Sam, says Ito myself 
be a man; be cool—take it easy: sol got off agin, but I was so confused | got 
into my other speech on agricultur’ that I had larned by heart, and mixed the 
two together all ina ravel. ‘Thistles, says I, is the bane of all good husbandry. 
Extirpate them from the land; they are usurpin’ the places of grain, and all 
Slickville will be filled with Polls. If they have no voice in this assembly, how 
can you expect them to obey the laws they never made. Compel folks to cu 
them down in the full moon, and they’ll all die ; I have tried it myself with uni 
versal suffrage and the ballot. 
_ Well, artillery is nothin’ but a popgun to the noise the members now made— 
it was an earthquake tipped with thunder and lightning. I never heerd nothing 
like it. I felt | was crazy ; I wished I was dead a’most or could sink through 
the floor into the middle of the sea, or anywhere but where I was. At last 
cousin Woedberry took pity on me, and came over to where I was, and said 
Sam, said he, set down that’s a good feller; you don't known what you are a- 
doin of ; you are makin an ass of yourself. But [I didn’t hear him. Confound 
you! said he, you look mean enough to put the sun into eclipse, and he laid hold 
of the skirts of my coat, and tried to pull me down; but instead of that he 
pulled ‘em right off, and made an awful show of me. That sot me off agin, 
quite ravin’ as bad as ever. I won't be put down, says I, Mr. Speaker ; I fight 
for liberty and the Polls: I stand agin’ the forty shillingers. Uuhand me, you 
slave! said I, touch me not, or I'll sacrifice you on the altar of my country ; 
and with that I ups fist and knocks Woodberry over as flat as a pancake, and 
bolts right out of the hall. , 

Bat I was so blinded with the cold in my head and rage together, I couldn't sec 
no more nor a bat, end I pitched into several members in the way out, and ‘most 
broke their necks and my own too. It was the first and the last of my speech- 
making. I went by the name, for years arterwards, in our town of “ Free and- 
equal Slick.” I wish I could wipe out that page of my follies from my 
memory, I tell you ; but it’s acaution to them that navigate in politics, that’s 
a fact. Soen. Sieee, 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL TO BE 


THE DRAMATIC MERCURY 


CALLED 


* 


AND 
General Register of the fine Arts, Literature, Lc. 
- TO BE EDITED BY A. D. PATERSON, 


THE greatly increased impulse which of late years has been communicated in this 
coun‘ry to the study of the fine arts, and to the gratification and improvement of taste, 


seeins to render it imperative that a Journal or Periodical, dedicated mainly, if not | 
solely, to such subjects, should be established in the Republic of Letters. It is no! 
enough that numerous individuals may be found, who are imbued with such tastes and 
inclinations, and that they proceed in the cultivation of such refinements, each after 
his own plan, and without any unity of purpose or comparison of opinions. General 
views, hypotheses, propositions, reports, and deductions should be made public, the 
vast extent and importance of the subjects, considered as entire systems, should be 
kept sight of ; so that whilst individuals are consulting their own special gratification 


or improvement, they may at the same time be ministering to the geueral advancement 
of the arts they pursue. 
Now, even granting that the ordinary newspaper notices of these things are made 


in a faithful and candid spirit, and that the writers are, in the aggregate,correct in their 
judgment, yet these notices are necessarily so brief, and contain so little beyond a mere 
announcement or a hasty report,that they can hardly be said to contribute anything to- 
wards a clear communication of what has been brought forward, or towards furnishing 
an incentive tothe due encouragement of art, science, or literature. Within the nar- 


row limits which editors of newspapers can permit to be allotted to such matters, it is 
next to impossible to convey anything satisfactory to the minds of those who are real- 
ly inquirers thereon : and the impressions left by those meagre communications are 
therefore so vague, as not unfrequently to be injurious rather than beneficial. 

But very different should be the effects produced by a Periodical having special refer- 
ence to the Fine Arts, Accomplishments, and Elegant Amusements. Such a work, pro- 
perly conducted, should, and must, contribute to the information of its readers, upon all 
the subjects connected with its plan ; it should direct and stimulate enquiry ; it should 
be the organ of communication to the public generally, and should faithfully report 
the appreciation in which the matters are held, which have been submitted to the pub- 
lic consideration ; in short it should be at once a herald, an interpreter, a monitor, @ 
moderator, and a register. To make it all these in their full extent, requires, it is true, 
a conductor possessing important qualifications. To be entirely adequate to his un- 
dertaking he must be acquainted with at least the fundamental principles of the several 
branches on which he purposes to touch, and to know somewhat of their general de- 
tails ; his eye and ear should be correct, his experience extensive, his zeal unremitting, 
and he should be possessed of firmness and independence of mind, mixed with a becom 
ing courtesy. He should not only be able to discriminate justly, but to criticise fear- 
lessly. Good-will to all should induce him to give a full measure of encomium to me- 
rit, and to avoid giving unnecessary pain ; yet justice, both to his own judgment and to 
those who place any reliance on his authority, should require him to censure where 
censure 1s incurred. 

The Editor of this proposed Journal has not the arrogance to lay claim to these quali- 
fications. Conscious of great deficiency, he yet mentions them here to shew that he is 
not unaware of the difficulties with which his duties are beset, and to infer that by an 
unwearying assiduity he will endeavour to act up to the model he has desc: ibed, to the 
best of his power. On some points of editorial duty included in the present plan he flat- 
ters himself that he has already received the meed of public approbation, and he is 
thereby only the more strongly moved to labor for its continuance in a more enlarged 
sphere of action. 

The Dramatic Mercury will contain critical notices of Dramatic writings, Musica] 
Compositions, Paintings, Sculpture, and other works of art, notices of Theatrical and 
Musical performances, and other public amusements ; biographic sketches of Dramatic 
authors, composers, actors, musicians, vocalists, painters, sculptors, &c. ; summaries 
of lectures and essays connected with the foregoing, anecdotes, jeur d’esprits, and mis- 
cellaneous matter of a cheerful description, tending tomake the whole an agreeable 
weekly melange. An extensive correspondence will be maintained both with Europe 
and the principal establishments on this continent, and no pains willbe spared to ob. 
tain complete information on the subjects included in this plan. It will consist of a 
sheet in eight pages, in large double column, neatly printed in a clear brevier type, and 
will be published at the office of the Albion, Barclay street, every Satur day afternoon, 
commencing on the 2d day of January, 1841. 

Terms.—Three Dollars per annum, payable invariably in advance ; and no subscription 
received for a shorter period than six months. 

*,* Will the Editors who exchange with Tug Atspion and THE Emicrant please to 
copy or to notice this! 


KINGSBURY TROTTING COURSE. 
ITE following Sweepstakes are now open to come off in May next over the above 
- Course :— ‘ 

Ist. Sweepstakes, free for all trotting horses, sub. $300 each, h. ft.. with $200 added 
by the Proprietor if three start, and the 2d horse in the last heat to receive back $/00. 
Two mile heats, under the saddle. : 

2d. Sweepstakes, free for all trotting horses, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., with $250 added 





by the Proprietor’if three start, and the 2d horse in the last heat to receive back $150. 
oo mile heats, In harness. To close on or before the Ist of April, 1841. Two or more to 
e a race. 


3d. Sweepstakes for the get of all trotting stallions, sub. $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, 
under the saddle, to come off Fallof 1844. To close the Ist of March, 1841. Now one 
sub., viz:— C. S. Bartine names the get of Sir John Caldwell. 





in like thunder ; it fairly raised the dust fro oor ng 
Bn like th ¢ m the fi 
whirlwind in the street afore rain. It made all pore _ "Me Gann 


Entries to the above stakes to be directed to Francis THANABROOK, 
C. S. BARTINE, Prop’r.—{Dec. 5-tf.] Sec’y of K. T. C., Baltimore. 
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rican Hotel. The following are its 
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AMERICAN 


TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1840. 


HE DECEMBER number of this magazine (being No. 12, Vol. X1.,) was 


the Ist Dec. from the Office of the “ Spirit of the Times,” published on 


No. I Barclay street, Ame- 
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r of BAY MARIA and her FILLY b i 
y Priam: 
Engraved on Steel by Prud’homme from an Original Painting by Troye. 
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WM. I 
Editor of the ‘Turf Register” and of the “s 
New York. December 5, 1840. “ = 


PORTER, _ 
plrit of the Times.” 








WASHINGTON RACE COURSE, D.c — 
HE following Stakes will come off over the above course the & rings of JR 
1834 :-— Springs o 43 and 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1842. «yh @ 

$50 ft., Mile heats, to name and close let "anuary, 1841. N Ww subs. vie -- “00 each. 
1. Wm. Holmead 3. Stewus: & Young 5. F. Thor _ - 
a Edmund Townes 4. Jame~ B. Kendall _ 

No. 2. Produce Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Mi f 1844, sub. $200 
each, h. ft., Mile heats, to name and close Ist January, 1841. three : Pade ame 
Now one sub., viz :— Thompson & Green —— ee 

No. 3. Produce Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Meet f 1844. sub. $200 
each, h ft., Mile heats, with the privilege of declaring off by the II f April 844 re 
paying $50, three or more to make a race, to name and close Ist January . 1841. N a 
two subs., viz :— = 

1. Wm. ilolmead names 

2. C.S Dorsey names the produce of his old Oscar mare and Critic 

There are two stakes open for the Spring of 1841, of which due notice wil! he given 


[Nov 28-td26) WM. HOLMEaD. 
SWEEPSTAKES, WAGNER COURSE. —_ 

bye following Sweepstakes will come off over the Wagner Course, Holly Springs 

Miss., the Fall Meeting of 1441 :— 

Sweepstakes four 3 yr. olds, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft. Twon . Nowthree subs. : 
1. Thos. Winston names his ch. f. by Stockhulder, dam by Sir Archy. 

i 2. Beverley Holcomb names his b. f. Donna Viola, by Imp. Luzborou 
onson. 


ilie Reats 


gli, dam by Mons. 





3. Wm. W. Gift names his b. c. by Stockholder, dam by Imp. Leviathan (Nov.21} 
CADMUS. 
"hbo celebrated Race- horse, and best son of Eclipse living, is offered for sale on fa- 
vorable terms, and if not sold by the last day of Februs+ry next, his services for the 
ensuing season will be let to the highest cash bidder. Cadmus is by Eclipse. out of Di 
Vernon, 9 yrs. old. (See Edgar’s Stud Book, p. 181.) His performances whilst on the 
Turf are fully recorded in the Spirit of the Times and Turf Register. ’ 
Communications for the purchase, and proposals for the renting, addressed ‘‘ Cadmus,’ 
Office of this paper, will be immedijately attended to. The horse is now at Lot e, Ky’ 
CHINESE PIGS. 

PAIR of Chinese Pigs, of the genuine breed, are wanted fe A liberal 
£X% price will be paid for a pair old enough to be raised, if delivered a This Office imme- 
kiately. Nov.7] 

CiTY COLLECTIONS. 
HE Collector of this paper having a part of his time disengaged, tenders his services 
to business men having outstanding accounts to collect, or 1y other busiress ia 
which he can be usefully employed. Gentiemen entrusting him \ th fairs may 
rely on punctuality and despatch. Reterence to the Editors. ~ 
Address ** Coilector,” Box 82, Upper Post (ffice. Sept.19] 


Cc. F. M. NOLAND, 

"Bape ged AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, and act 
as General Land Agent. 

Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16) 


~~ RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. 


HE well-known race horse, RICHARD OF YORK, a black stallion, six years old, 
by Star, dam by Shylock, etc. will be sold on liberal terms, a cati 
DUNCAN F. KENNER & BROTHERS, 
17th April —{my2-tf] 84 Canal st., New 0 l 


GEORGE H. HITE, . 
A’) ee ATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to Ne 
4 street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. Residcnce— Aster 
House. 


GLENCOE. 
answer to numerous enquiries, the public are informed that 


| iy Glencoe w} ntinue 
at his former stand (the Forks of Cypress, the residence of the tal é 








Ile isin fine health and vigor. Persons desirous of sendi: g mares, may res! assures that 

the same care and attention will be paid as heretofore. The facilities for act Ir ing 

stock will be considerably increased by the discontinuance of the training est ment 

A careful and competent stud groom will attend all the year. All letters wi!’ be ad 
dressed to THOMAS KIRKMAN, 
(Uct. 10-t.my.] Florence. Ala 

SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. i waneen 

mn ° ), Wiil COmMe 


HE Annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charles! ; 
mence on Wednesday, 17th of February next, and continue throughout the week 

First Day—Four mile heats. 
Second Day —Three rtle heats. 
Third Dav-—Two mile heats. 
Feurth Day—Handicap Race, Three mile heats. 
The Club will on each of the above days give a purse forasecondrace. —s, 
(Nov. 21-6t) JOHN B. IRVING, Seey 


~~ DRONE. ~ 


PIE subscriber having so many colts by this horse, would farm him ut for one or two 


7 “ 7 ’ sng cols 
seasons, or would, if more desirable, sei] him for a fair price. Drone’s young a 
now one year old, and just weaned, are very promising. He has but two 3 yr old com 
, y on two sweep 


and no thorough-bred 2 yr. olds, that I know of. His 3 yr.olds have each w 
stakes this year.—{nov. 21) JAS. B. 


TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. a 
HE celebrated Stallion FACTOR, the sire of Greenwich Maid, Dolly, and‘ atyQ 
and other fine trotting horses, well known on the Turf, is offered for sale on at eoroel 
modating terms. Factor was got by Fearnought (who was got by an Imp. Arabia! — 
out of Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out of a well known Messenger 
mare ; his grand dam was got by Timoleon—his g. g.d. by Bashaw. 
Factor is a beautiful bay, 15 hands 3 inches high, has an excellent! 
good temper, is kind in harness, a very fast trotter, and his stock Is cons! 
any other horse in the country: they prove to be the fastest trotters, and bave 
from $100 to $1900. Tnere is now of his stock, in the city of New York, tha: 0 
trot fifteen miles against any other horse. _ nd 
Factor may be seen at Shepherd’s ‘‘ Buck’s-horn Tavern,” corner of 22d street & 
Broadway. * . 
Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times,” or to 
ABRAHAM MILLER, _ a 
Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New York. 


KENDALL. 
dl 








one, possesses & 
dered the best of 
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(Oct. 31.) 


SAVANNAH (Ga.) RACES. 
HE Races over the Oglethorp Course (one mile and a half from the city) 
mence on the 3d Tuesday in January, 1841. The purses are as follows :— 
First Day—Purse $400, Two mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Third Day—P urse $800, four mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $300, for allioosing horses of the previous days, 
Fifth Day—Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
The stables are all new and excellent, and will be furnished gratis. — 
The proprietors have spared no pains nor expense to make the track — L yy 
soil and locality being well adapted to that purpose. PICKARD & LOVEL ‘sort. 
Sept. 22, 1840—{oct. 10.) Faas 
The following Sweepstakes will come off the day previous to tne aso ve -— toname 
Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race, 
and close the Ist of Jan. next. Mile heats. t 
Same Day— Sweepstakes, sub. $200 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race, 
and close the Ist of Jan. next. Two mile heats. 


P es wishing to enter in either of the above stakes, will address os, 
(Nev. 7.) . i ere Y.S. PICKARD, Savannah, Ga 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
(Via Stonington.) = _ . River 
De: (Sundene eneuateds, at 5 o’clock P. M., from pier No. 4, North River: 
Boston reduced to $5. d Fri- 
Arrangement for the week: —The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday an 
day for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 2 
The Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Thursday for Stoning a omy ridence. 
The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, an j are in eve 
The steamers of —- line are furnished with *‘ Francis’s Life Boats,” an . 
tin first rate order. Yor 
= reight reduced between New York and Boston—viz., six cents per foot from _ 
to Providence—three dollars a ton from Providence to Boston. take the rai!-road 
IC? Passengers from New York, on their arrival at Stonington, may ta days when the 
cars and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston ; and on ogee on board, 
steamers proceed via Newport to Providence, they may, if they preferit,r (Sept. 12, tf.) 
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Ca OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
vg ' s ar , 1841. 
; on te ord yr, 148, sub. $100 each, h.ft., Two mile heats. Now one sub. :— 
eps 


f ewe 
~, Dave"Por" 9 vr, olds, sud. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats. 
pou" eepstakes for due 4 FALL 1841. , 









Saeed pindell Y. N. Oliver on 


BS C.gkke tor 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, P. P., to which the Proprietor adds a plate | 


, pole ormore to make a race, Two mile heats. Now three subs.:— 
0, BY W. W. Bacon 


G. Malory 
SPRING MEETING, 1843. 


nes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 ft., to which the proprietor adds a 
se $500, twenty a, race, Twomile heats. Now fifteen subs. :— 


Zh J. M. Pindell 


ae!’ vindell . ard Harry Daniel 
is 4 pyndell W. T. Ward Harry Daniel 
C sy, Russell R. H. Long Sidney Burbridge 
\ uliver V. W. Bacon _ Wa. Buford, sen. 
Malory J. G. Bosweil & H.W. Farris J. G. Boswell & H. W.Farris 


STALLION STAKE FOR FALL 1844. 
olds, sub. $500 each, P. P., four or more to make a race, Two mile heats ; 
Now seven subs. :— 
Y. N. Oliver names the get of Birmingham 
Ww. W. Bacon names tne get of Monmouth Eclipse 
G. Malory names the get of Woodpecker 
W. Buford, sen., names the get of Cripple 
A. L. Shotwelinames the get of Grey Bogle 
R. H. Long names the get of Wagner 
J. C. Beasley names the get of Imp. Leviathan. 
PRODUCE STAKE, FALL OF 1844. 
ce Stake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 {t., Two mile heats. New two 
A. L. Shotwell Y.N. Oliver. 
, fave alist of Sweepstakes to run over the Oakland Course, all to close the 
sary, 1841. I should be pleased to receive an entry from you in all of them. 
WM. PRESTON, Esq., Sec’y of Lowisville J. U., Louisville, Ky. 
-3m) aed Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


NEW ORLEANS RACES, 
a sey Club Pall Meeting, over the Louisiana Course, will commence the 3d 
jay, 16th Dec., and continue five days. 
,,— atch $2000 a side, between Mr. Duncan F. Kenner’s Imp. ch. f. Houri, by 
‘of Anoot Lyle by Ashton, and Mr. John F. Miller’s Imp. ch. h. Sorrow, by De- 
Tears by Woful, Two mile heats. 
. suoscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes with colts and fillies 3 yrs. old 
jniu, sud. $300 each, $100 ft., three or more to make a race, to name and close 
Nov. next, to come off over the Louisina course the 16th of Dec. next, Two 
Now five subs. vIZ:— 
4 Duncan F Kenner F. Duplantier Jno. Armstrong Thos. J. Wells. 
a tue subscribers, agree torun a ilurdie Race, Purse $200, ent. $20, the second 
a P ive back his entrance from the proprietors, gentlemen riders, to be dressed 
; the first hurdle to be four feet high, the remainder of the hurdles three 
i nigh, and five hurdies in the mile, four or more to make arace, to close 
Une mile. Now seven subs. viz:— 
Rk. Grymes John L. Lewis 
folland John Holden 
Charles C. Kennedy. 
subscribers, agree to runa Sweepstakes with colts and fillies 2yrs. old the 
jn40, sub. $500 each, $300 ft., three or more to make a race, colts 75lbs, 3lbs, 
es and geidings, to name and close 15th Oct. Mile heats. Now one sub 
, Col. A. L. Bingaman. ‘ 
subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes, free for all ages, Springof 1841, 
ich, h. it., four or more to make arace, to come off the 3d Wednesday in 
|,to name and close 10th Feb. next. Four mile heats. Now four subs., viz:— 
Welis James 3. Garrison Thos. Watson Co}. A. L. Bingaman. 
suoscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes, for 2 yr. olds, Spring ot 1341, colts 
wed to fillies and yeldings ; sub. $500 each, $300 {t., $100 if declared and 
tary Of the Club on or before the 15th Feb. next; to come off 3d Wed- 
1, S41, five or more to make a race ; the second horse to receive half his 
eats. 


ove. 





M. Marigny 
Chas. Daunwoy 


ons post marked the 15th Feb. (post paid), to the Secretary, C. Claiborne, | 


s, will be good. 
3 e aud prizes to be run for each day over the Louisiana Course, the Fall 
‘ ' 1840, will be made known in due time. C. CLAIBORNE, Sec’y. 
{ of Louisian2J. C. 
»n whohave subscribed, and those wishing to subscribe, to any of the above 
i. make their nominations to Mr. C. Claiborne, New Orleans. (Oct. 17.) 


MOBILE FALL RACES. 
LL RACES, over the Bascombe Course, wili commence on Tuesday, the 12th 
iary, 134), and continue five days 
Sweepstakes forall ages, Four mile heats, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., to 
‘roprietur will add a Silver Cup, valued at $500. To name and close Ist Jan., 
or moreto makearace. The following are the present subscribers :— 
ynm Campbell. John J. Burton. Thos. Watson. 
Jockey Cinb Purse $500, Two mile heats. 
Sweepstakes for colts and fillies now 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, sub, $500 
ruree or more to make a race. To name and close the Ist Jan., 1841. 
-Jockey Club Purse $700, Three mile heats. 
Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
lockey Club Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
the above Jockey Club Purses, 5 per cent. 
jay—Proprietor’s Purse $100, Mile heats, added to a subscription of $25 
es to the above stakes may be forwarded tothe Secretary er Proprietor at 
DAVID STEPHENSON Proprietor. 
{augl5)} 





fest, Secretary. 


BILLY TOWNES FOR SALE. 

lebrated race horse, one of the best sons of Imported Fylde, out of a well 

™ & »y Virginian, is offered for sale on reasonable terms. 
3 . bay, with black legs, in very high orm, and sound as a dollar. His blood and 
I risso well known, that itis thought unnecessary to go into any detail. Suf- 








s any horse inthe Union. He is nowin training, and so late as the 9th of Oct. 
mthe Jockey Club Purse at Louisville, Ky., Four mile heats, at four heats, 
Migre 
{,in Louisiana, in Carolina, in Georgia, in Missouri, and in Kentucky, and is 
wh as a stout, hard-bottomed horse of the good old sort. For particulars 
i his pedigree, the public are referred to tne columns of the “ Spirit of the 

4 uid tue ‘American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine.” 
A wies will be sold on accommodating terms. Application may be made (if by 
; tpaid) to JOHN C. BEASLEY, Louisville, Ky., who has the horse in posses- 

«present, orto R. R. BEASLEY, now at Petersburg, Va. 


rg, Va., Oct. 11, 1840.—[Oct. 17-8t.] 
: IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
\ One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLESWORTH, who is now standing near 
; | Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners wish him to 
me Me is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- 
rureloy the best judges far superior in form to his predecessor. 

esnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone and 
jam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- 


| Penelope. 


WE eae 
‘0 + 
1 GRE ° 








Fr, esnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter’s Alemdar), by Sultan, out o1 Mari- | 


S thsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. 
| Sey flly,4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 


esnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, wianer of 


; ). She by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- | 


#1) Muley Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick 
.' Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 


jay filly, (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 
Advance. Galata wasthe best mare of her day; she won the Oaks, beat Lu 

, “atc race, and won many other first rate races. , 
‘se nares, imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which was imported by 


n, have 
nd 


os , ‘sq Shei 
fe 





~ stow with Imp. HWedgford, and may be seen at his standin Kentucky. 
'* 4,9 and6, are with imported Riddlesworth, and will be bred to him. 
Wil be trained in the Fall. 
i opportunity fe yurehasing valuable brood mares rarely occurs in the South 
,,. ‘tese may be ha ~a very accommodoting terms. J. C. NOTT. 
~~ Ala., March 28, 184). "avl1) 


AMIN 5.6: 


iti mel 





* s KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 

3 ] - -oWing Sweepstakes are now open to be run over the above course 1841 and 

a ,,/te Sewell, or Breeders’ Stakes, for 3yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1841, 
each, h. ft., Mile heats, but only $50 if declared off by Ist of April. To name 

bs ‘est Januarynext. Now three subs., to wit -— ; 

be: oie Goodwyn names ch. f. by Cymon, out of Nancy Blunt by Sir Archy. 


, Whes & Williamson name 
in K. Simpson names 








‘cin Blunt vs. the world, Boston only excepted—Sweepstakes for all ages (Boston | 


“°,to be run Spring Meeting of 1841, sub. $1000 each, h. ft., Four mile heats, 
‘lore to make a race, to close Ist of Jan. next. Now one sub.:— 
», “" Geo. Goodwyn names John Blunt, by Marion, out of Mary Blunt’s dam, 3 yrs. 
,, *s8 of New Jersey and Long Island are particularly invited into this stake. 
~ Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1842, sub. $300 each, 
‘© heats, toclosa Ist of Jan.next. Now five subs., to wit:— 
Samuel Sprigg names 
“te Francis Thompson names 
‘ito 8. Kendall names ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte. 
+: D & H. Shepherd name 
Son 2 Wm. R. Johnson names 
ve, Ue” desirous of subscribing to the foregoing stakes will please address the Pro- 
.)|** Baltimore. The present subscribers will please take notice of the closing on 
i... tuary and send me their nomination. ‘ 
JAS. B. KENDALL, Prop’r. 


“ore, Nov. 16—{nov. 21-t26dec} 


Wu SELMA (Ala.) FALL RACES 
\ comer, Ian over the Central Course, Selma, Ala., on Tuesday, the 22d of De- 
me Day—s weepstakes for all ages, sub. $500 each, h. ft., three or more to make a 
mp Ne and close the 12th Dec. Four mile heats. 
.) Jockey Club Purse $400. Two mile heats. 
lung p,Y pockey Club Purse $500. Three mile heats. 
Pry Dey Joenerens Purse $700. Four mile heats. de 
mp, 2 ~sockey Club Purse $300. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
bar, Diy~Sweepstakes for 3 dn F sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three or more to make 
VA Do, Ue and close 12thof Dec. Twomile heats. ? 
in: p. ~Proprietor’s Purse $100, added to a sub. of $20each. Mile heats. 
“tine op SWeepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100, h. ft., three or more to make a race, 
bnviesto ute 12th Dec, Mile heats. la 
\oy 7) “B© 820Ve stakes may be forwarded to the etor at Selma. ) 
= "oe W. PLATTENBURG, Proprietor. 


THY DURHAM COW AND BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
A 2ROUGH-BRED imported S»ort-Horned Durham Cow, with a full and war- 
Aso af ook Pedi " 
her pate Berkshire Pigs, of the best blood in the country, for sale on reasonable 
~~ “Pry at the Office of this paper. (Nov.7} 


POINTER DOG FOR SALE. 


OV 























A _[ERIOR POINTER, well broke, staunch, and fetches well. For further parte 
“quire of J. T. BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. ¥. 


{jyli-tf] 







kes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100, ft. Two mile nome. ew 3subs.:—_ 


_ owing Sweepstakes are now open, to be run over the Oakland Course—to | 





‘ 





HAMPTON COURSE, AUGUSTA, Ga 
HE Fall Races over the Hampton Course, at Augusta, Reathent onthe | 
3d Tuesday in December. 
The subscribers 


pr 
— until the Ist of mber, and three or more subscribers to makea race. Four 


P.S. The entries will be forwarded to 
Augusta, Ga., Oct. 10, 1840—(Oct. 17.] 


WANTED 
A SITUATION as Training Groom, by a young man, who, by his experience and judg- 
ment, will be able to give every satisfaction to any gentleman in need of his ser- 
vices, the advertiser having lived in that situation in Newmarket, and other parts of 
England. If a satisfactory situation could be obtained South, the advertiser would have 
no objection. Would ride heavy weights if required—can ride 8st. 


S. W. SHELTON, Proprietor. 








; 


He is now six | 


tat he has travelled as much, and won as many races under adverse circum- | 


zated strength of that great race horse region. He has won in Virginia, | 


| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Cariton House, where they will constantly keep 
| 
} 


Any command addressed to J. H., “‘ Spirit of the Times ” Office, will be attended to}. 
(Oct. 3. 





_ __ GHARLES COUDERT’S LYCEUM, 
“ar a fore we hr ah mee yee Coudert and Dr. T. O. Porter, at Wheat- 
» hear Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant ’ o 
or steamboat from New York. Y> s one hour’s passage by railroad 
wr petete in rer by Charles Coudert, and is conducted on principles 
. ve been tes the widest experience, and hitherto approved by t! , 
and intelligent patrons of the Institution ‘ at Sr aa 


ing instruction in their native tongue, and the pupils are constar.tly p:actisedin speaking, 
translating, and composing in each of these languages. To those who have in view a col. 
legiate education, the Greek and Latin are taught bya competent professor. 

The elementary course of studies pursued at the Lyceum embraces every branch es- 
sential to a thorough commercial education. It includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, and commercial operations in general, Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. An exten- 
sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying and Engineering are included inthe sciences taught in the 
Lyceum. Lastly, the attention of the pupils is particularly directed to the literature cf 
the nations whose language they study, and a senior class will be formed of those 
competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Belles Lettres. 

Reasoning will be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental authority, while 


to their temporary home. 


Terms. 

For Boarding, Washing, and Mending; Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and Spanish languages ; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, History, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price will be per annum, payable 


Coc udeeuiiinmis aunt bine wei $300 00 
dhe ge A PR RTE ITT Se ae eee 1 50 
Slane a5 oe bi aceec 2 | gees SS, AL Re Os = iee 1 50 
EL SRO RRR Le ae 25 00 
Re hoy So can Sills OP os aendehien ce sew, Daud iltaerthe ie 12 00 
Dancing and Fencing, each, (no entrance money), per quarter........... 12 00 


Note.—Those persons who wish to place at the Lyceum more than one pupil, or who 
prefer to include every charge in a specified sum, will be cheerfully treated with. No pu- 
— —_ rig for a less period than one year. Office in New York, 69 Liberty-street. 

(Oct. 10-t.f.] 


STF. JOSEPH (Fla.) RACES—CALHOUN COURSE. 
TS annual meeting for 1841 will commence on the Calhoun Course on Tuesday, the 
9th day of February next, and continue five days. Free for any horse, mare or geld- 

ing inthe United States. 

First Day—Puse $200, Mile heats 

Second Day—Purse $400, Two mile heats. 

Third Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

The Officers of the Club guarantee that the purses as advertised shall be put up before 
the horses are started. By order of the Club. JOHN D. GRAY, President. 

St. Joseph, Aug. 1, 1840.—{Sept. 12-e4w.1 PETER W.GavTIER, jr., Sec’y. 


RE RG “ASTOR HOUSE. r 
i }- undersigned respectfully announce that the price at the Ladies’ Ordinary for oach 





person will be......... AES AS BEL een aap ne ean $2 per day 

RAEN eI ow cts SS nec Shahar b Sh doN ce dhcw ccc wedivve er 
Children under 12 years of age and servants .............-....- teeta. =.= 

Parlors, with private table, for each person ...............--.-.---- 2 
And for the parted weed Gy the POrty. << ccccicssndns- secccctcccccccss 3 extra. 


The subscribers are ready to make arrangements with families for the winter, on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Single gentlemen accommodated with good rooms by the year, or for the winter sea- 
son, at fair rates. 

The subscribers have been informed that hack drivers have reported ‘‘ the Astor House 
full,” when it was nottrue. These reports have been made so frequently as to induce us 
now to refer tothem. 

We acknowledge with gratitude the liberal patronage bestowed, and promise to pay 
unremitted attention to our patrons. BOYDEN, COLEMAN, & STETSON. 

July, 1840.—[{aug. 22.) 





S.J.SYLVESTER'S 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wal! Stree 
and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been established for the last 15 years. 

Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from abroad, proceeds 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. 

- Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on a)! parts of the United States, Canadas, and 
urope. 

Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any cart of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, or Wales, can always be obtained, as also Bills o Paris and Hamburg, or persons 
at a distance have only to remit the amount to S.J. Sylvester, with instructions, to 
ensure prompt attention. A ' 

Bills of Exchange, Bank of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 
at the highest price. all 

Stocks, Corporation Bonds, and other secuties ypught and sold. All communications 
ust be addressed to i S.J. SYLVESTER, 

Dec. 28 (Broadwav and 22 Wall street. 


STORR & MORTIMER, 
F NEW BOND STREET, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jewellers to 
the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establishment in New York 








an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated 
ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufactures, and will receive 
reguiarly by the steam vessels the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manu- 
factory in London. 


S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 


| every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, feel 


| 
} 
| WATKINS & ASKHAM, 


| 


| 


confident that for quality of workmanship and tasteful design, they cannot be seereees. 
(Oct. 3.) 





RENCH AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau Street, New 
F York, and 180 Regent Street, London. Uniforms and Fancy Dresses. Diplomatique 
and other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. (decl4) 


COMMUNICATION. 

{From the Baltimore Patriot.) _ 
To shave, or not to shave, is not the question ; 
Whether ’tis better for aman to suffer 
The pulls and scratches of a raw tooth razor, 
Or buy a Tablet anda Strop of Saunders, _ 
And thus to endthem? Tuar is the question. 
To shave is thus to wipe—no more—the beard off, 
And to put anend to chin itch, and the 





Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


We have tried the Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop advertised in the Patriot by Mr. 
Saunders, and can beartestimony toits excellence. It puts a dullrazor in order quicker 
and with a better edge thananything we ever saw. We decidedly prefer it toa hone, 


| 
| Thousand writhes and groans we men are heir to— 


not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable | and we never yet had a razor put in as good order (as the Tablet puts ours into) by a pro- 
| fessional razor setter. m| 
| plenishing. Those who shave themselves may anticipate 


With proper care, the Tablet must last a long time without re- 
a rich luxury in the use of 


| Saunders’ Tablet and Strop. 





LFrom the New York Spirit of the Times.] 


for the observance of the third commandment as half the preaching on the subject of 
profane swearing, for so kindly do they indnce amiability in that class of bipeds doomed 


| to use arazor, that he must be a sinner indeed who does not feel grate‘ul to the inventor 


| for putting in his hand an instrument wherewith he defies the torment of wiry-edged 


| razors, and the miseries of a scraped and half-shaved face. 


We have just been pre- 


| sented with one of these Strops, and we have hardly put it by since we surprised a pair 
| of ruthless. rascally razors into a state of entire obedience with a few touches over 


its metaliic surface. 
(From the New York Daily Advertiser.] — 
From the reputation of Saunders’ Metallic Tablet, we were induced, a day or two 


since, to test its virtue on a pair of razors which were quite out of order, and from the | 


ily gi i i ski ber. An 
dily give a keen edge to any razor that is not entirely beyqnd the skill of abar 
| important anauiiatn of the Metallic Tablet is, that it combines the pewers of the 
Hone with the finishing properties of the Strop. 


undersigned have for some time made daily use of George Saunders’ Improved 
suen and oan Resly testify to its value. The side which he calls the metallic tablet is, 
as far as we know, athing of his own introductiou into this country ; it appears to be an 
excellent, convenient substitute for a hone, and operating on the same principle as steel 
does upon a table knife, but with far greater smoothness and certainty, it saves the un- 
pleasant necessity of water, to assist in whetting. The other three sides of the Strop 
are extremely well finished, flat, smooth, and elastic, were & heey from that 
roundness of edge which so soon destroys its keenness. Sion vINE nor’. 


FROM Layee A braweal A 
I’s Wee esse a 

Saunders’ Patent Metallic: Tablet and Razor Strop is one of the best things of the kind 
that we have seen. This exceilent Tablet combines the properties of both a hone and a 
ticularly recommended to gentlemen who experience the inconvenience of atender face 
so perfect an edge, as to render the operation of shaving as easy and agreeable as it was 
before unpleasant and painful. 

{From the United Service Gazette of Dec. 8, 1838.] , 

Wereceive a great many cadeauz, in the way of samples of commodities, in oteee fa- 
vor the smallest puff is thankfully received ; among others a bottle of brandy, the tas ~ 
of which nearly poisoned us. Sometimes, however, inventions in useful art, oes ad - 
conscientiously praise, are submitted to our approbation. Such is the fuur-sided Pa - 
Metallic Razor Strop of Mr. Saunders, which renders any razor, however — 2, 
for use in a few moments, without oil or e, and which we do not hesi 
pronounce the most complete thing of the kind we have ever met with. 


From the Surrey and Middlesex Standard, Dec. 5, 1838.) . 
Saunders’ Metallic Tablet aa err Strop.—Next to a good razor a good er . os 
desired ; and to those of our readers who are not possessed of such an article, z ~ 
strongly recommend the one mentioned above. e effects of the wanes seen 0 oes 
are electrical; one strop of the razor across it is sufficient to give it an edge, pPintd 
shadow of which, we had almost said, would make a week’s beard disappear. g 
aside, too much cannot be said in favor of this invaluable a at ane orbs eve inserted 


lizes all that its ingenious inventor ascribes to it. i - 
nthe prospectus cirempunfing the Tablet, respecting the = — a a which 
‘in themselves are worth the whole price. . ’ 


Manufacturer, No. 163 Broadway. 





{Nov.17] 






to runa Post Stake over the Ham n Course on the M | 
the annual races in December, $1000 entrance N11, Muidetieteeen, | 


The English, French, and Spanish languages are taught by permanent professors, yiv- 


such attention will be paid to the comforts and manners of the pupils as willattach then | 


Saunders’ Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop.—These Strops have probably done as much 


result of the experiment, we are satisfied that a person possessed of this article canrea- | 


strop, requires no oil or other fluid, and is in its use extremely simple. It is most par- 


and a strong beard, as a razor occasionally applied to the Tablet will receive and retain | 


let and Strop, and it more 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES ; 


4 CHRONICLE oF 


The Curf, Ficld Sports, Literature and 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS Stage. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


Tus well known weekly publication, which was establish 
oj, in the City of New York, has now reached its Tenth — ey pe ge oa 
vary largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen oe 
finest texture, and on new type. It is embellished with the largest and a of the 
finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodical in the Unio iS! 
_ The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following distinguished Autaican mad 

ImportTeD Horses, designed to constitute an American Sporting Gallery, accom a 

with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics ana Performances ot nun 

with incidental notices of their contemporaries, etc. ‘The Engravings correspond im 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually pubiished in London, of the Win- 
ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed im line, on Steel Plate 
expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil bythe most cminent Artists i— 


BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. Baie Peyton, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dicx after TRoyE 
, JOHN BASCOMBE, 

The property of Col. Jou» CROWELL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after Troyg. 
LEVIATHAN 

The property of James Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Troyer. 

SHARK, 

The property of Col. Wm.R. JoHNsoN, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick after TRoYE 
HEDGFORD, 

The property of Col.J.11.Townes,of Lexington,Miss.; Engraved by HiInsHELWoop—Troyr. 


included in the number of Engravings published during the last volume is als 
Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the chivecter “seks 
Syiphide,” engraved by HiNSHELWoop on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CHALON 


and INMaN. —_— 
. NEW VOLUME FOR 1840 
The First Number of the New Volume of “*The Spirit of the Times ”"—the Tenth—wag 
issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was published in a new and beautiful dress. and in 
the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, uniform 
with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will be presented tu the subscribers. 
A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published, 


arranged in four distinct TaBLes—one of four mile winners, one of tree, che of two, 
and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Wiiner of every race 
of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried, 


the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date sno piace of the 
, race, and areference tothe page of the preceding volume where the race Was orig nally 

published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great ¢ xpense : 

Sittin soles a use, and increase in value every year. A listof ENGLISH 
NNING HORSES for the same year wi is lun.e arr< j 
| the Emelich foo year will also be published in the volun.« arranged in 
A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES. with the age, color 
| owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be published in this 
| volume ; and in addition, there will be an abstract of every great [rotting Performance in 
| America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 

has beencompiled from several authentic sources, and will be extremely interesting as the 
only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 

An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, will also appear in an 
early number of the volume,and will be found convenient to breeders for designating the 
age, color, pedigree,owner, place and price of standing, of nearly every distinguishe 
Stallion in America. 

in addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volume will contain 
| a faithful andcopions record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK 

Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments; Essays on 

Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 

the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 
| complete the Sporting Department, full details, original and selected, will be given upon 
all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 

| other Athletic and Manly Sports. 
Another part of the design of the paper will embrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
| TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the instruc- 
tion of breeders of fine cattle, sheep,&c. Selections from the mos: approved American 
| and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns. 

In the course of the Volume will be given PrRoressor STEWaRT’s work on STABLE 
ECON) )MY, entire, with all the Plates and Drawings. This capital work, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six pages. It is 
‘*A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a gieat 
number ot ErcHines and OUTLINEs on the plan of ‘‘ Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superior 
fi#ish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already in the 
hands of the most eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other in rapid 
succession, and due notice will be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 


| ceived. 

; BOSTON, 

| The property of Mr. James Lona, of Washington City; Painted by Dr Larrre 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 

| Published on the 7th March. 


ARGYLE, 

| The propertyof Hon. Pizrce M. Butter & Co., of Columbia, S. C., Pamted by Trovzm 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C, 

Published on the 23d May. 


WAGNER, 
| The property of Mr. Joun CaMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the Owner 
Published onthe 4th July. 


MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. Now in the hands of the Engraver. 


The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted te 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 
Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide’ ; circu- 
lated in theatrical circles. 
| Again, selections will be constantly made from the periodicals of this country and Eng- 
| land, and thus be formed a li ely and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
| several pages. 

For all these varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
| present sheet, which for beauty of typogi aphical execution and general elegance of ar- 
| rangement, is second to none in the Union. 

| No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper can 
order it through their post-mnasters, or remit by mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, wiil be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
ed, as the valuable Statistical Tables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
| the year. 











Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 
| For One Year’s Subscription, $10in advance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5in advance, 
| For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5— Each subsequent insertion,$1. 
{ Jy> Extra copies ofthe LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
| Publication Office at One Dollar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Union 
| so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 
THEATRICAL. 
j LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 
| FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
' the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
| the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 
Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 
| will find it to their interest to call before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play-way can be purchased, but which will be found at ther 
establishment, and which wil] be disposed of on the most accommodating terms. 
Now publishing in numbers ‘‘ Turner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. 
Cumberland’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller’s Modern 
| Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces—complete 
sets always on Sale. 
Wholesale orders attended to with promptness. 
New plays done upins‘rong wrappers, and sent by mail toany part of the Union. 


| PRESIDENT HOTEL. ; 

} —_—— splendid establishment, situate No. 142 Broadway, New York, is now open, am 
ready to receive those who may be pleased to favor it with their patronage. The 
| House is in excellent order—the furniture new and elegant—the ladies’ parlors are fur- 
‘ nished in a style not surpassed by any in the Union—the cellars are well stocked with 
| the best wines and liquors—the larder wil! be constantly supplied with every delicacy 
\ the market can afford. No exertions shall be wanting on the part of the proprietors te 
render every possible comfort and convenience to their patrons. One of the preprietors 
has, he trusts, been long and favorably known in this city as @ hotel-keeper, and the 
| other as a steam-packet master on the Atlantic coast to Charleston, Ne w Orleans, &c. 

The public’s obedient servants, T. B. REDMOND, Proprietors. 

New York, Aug. 31, 1840.—[Sept.4,6m.] JAMES PENNOYER, 


"S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. 
ERCHANTS a pty want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
} PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
| wanting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
* saturated wood” is used or ** pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
| bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire,and will preserve iron 
| from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
| quently tested in public— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street: also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted >y him to be e proof i, also one of Scott’s 
fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Ga;lor’s and Scott’s were consumed in leas 
than one hour—the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the top with charcoal, and continued 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
the furnace and opened, — all the books and papers were found perfect. The same 
e seen at the warehouse. 
1 ban ber assortment for sale on the mest reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 
each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, pg — - “agd locks in use. 
, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 28 Pine-st., and 62 Cliff-st., New —, 
We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, 
xnow that the test was fairly made. We believe, from our knowledge and meg 
of the various kinds of safes, that’the above kind is vastly superior to all am, 
that they will endure without injury ten times as much . There ~1 es -- 
beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it —_ «4 at 
unanimous opinion that the burning of so large a quantity of coal, » ee — 
blacksmith’s bellows in constant produced a hotter fire - a ; Ls 
burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace was —~ 4 Amgen 
are generally exposed to fire, jee it <3 sufficiently intense to do them In) 
ITZGERALD. 
yy San Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 


Sworn before me, this 18th Sept., 1839. Puren S. M. Rina, Commissioner of Deeds. 


eady to deceive 
N.B. The public are cautioned against those persons who are ever F “rr 
| the public wy angbasteas and professions. No persen wil) be a1 authorized age 


' sell my safes without a certificate wine pe WiLDER,(ém PatenteeandManufactus# 
: New York, April 18, 1840.—{ap1$- 
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Things Theatrical. 


The Park.—In stating last week that the expenses attending Mrs. Barry's 
Benefit were so severe that she could make little money by it, we made noallu- 
sion to the Managers of the theatre; we presumed that Mrs. Bailey had the 
house upon the usual terms, and engaged such stars as she pleased. We have 
since learned that the management deserves credit tor more decided liberality 
than this, and that if any loss occurred after the Woops were paid, it was thrown 
entirely upon the theatre by the terms upon which Mrs. Bailey tuok the benefit, 
We are happy to add too that some profits did accrue to Mrs. Bailey. 

The Woops have sung during the week to thin houses—worse than ever, we 
should judge. The Beggar’s Opera, La Sonnambula, and Guy Mannering have 
been successively produced, with nearly the same results, but last evening 
Mrs. Wood for her benefit had a brilliant house. She played in the “ Beggar's 
Opera” and “ Clari.” 

On Wednesday evening Mrs. Marner took a benefit. A detachment of the 
Bowery forces came down on the occasion to play for her, headed by the Mana- 
ger of that establishment. To the surprise no doubt of all parties, the house 
was not crowded in every part. We regret this on the lady's account, for she 
is a very clever actress. It is rare to see three members of a family upon one 
stage doing important business, every way so unexceptionably—as is the case 
now et the Park. Mr. Fisner and Mrs. Vernon are permanently identified 
with this house, and Mrs. Maeder wil] soon become so. 

On Monday next Mrs. Firzwitiiam commences an engagement. She has 
brought with her a budget of new plays, and will be heartily welcomed in the old 
ones. It would surprise us should not the engagement be a more profitable one 
than has been played here in six weeks. 


The New National Opera House.—On Thursday evening we listened for the 
first time to Mozart's chef d’euvre, “ Don Juan,” produced at very great expense 
at this theatre. For one uninitiated to pronounce an opinion upon the merits of 
this great opera would be presumptuous ; its reputation is established beyond 
the cavils of crities, and we feel no little pride that it has been produced in 
New York in a manner worthy in a good degree of its great composer, and hi- 
therto unrivalled in America. In about the worst seat in the house (a very 
crowded and fashionable acdience cut off all late-comers from a better position), 
we heard enough to delight the most fastidious. The whole first act went off 
effectively. The passages which we noted for remark included almost every- 
thing that was sung ; we wait therefore to hear it again and again to be able to 
make some discrimination. There were three or four encores in this act, Miss 
Poole receiving two of them. 

The second act went off more heavily, the music being less simple, and 
therefore less fitted to catch the popular ear. The whole composition is of that 
high order which demands study, and challenges the most critical examination. 
The instrumentation is brilliant beyond compare. We have little room to speak 
of it to-day, and less inclination, as we are anxious again to hear it. All the fa- 
shion in town was in attendance on Thursday evening, and we may anticipate 
like audiences till all are thoroughly embued with its transcendent excellences. 
It happened unfortunately on Thursday that the curtain went down a minute and 
a half before it should do; the climax was thus lost to the audience, who were 
unable to repress a smile, when hearing the explosion of fireworks, of which 
the blaze and glaring show were entirely lost. Nevertheless, the vocalists 
were called out, and subsequently the manager, Mr. Witson, who addressed t 
the house a few appropriate remarks. We should add herethat a Spanish dance 
by Madame Grveiier and Miss WeLLs was“unanimously and loudly encored. 

The opera is to be repeated this evening, and we presume every evening next 
week, till ‘Il Turco in Italia” is ready. 

The Manager, or whoever controls this department, should have the words of 
the opera published in a cheap form for sale at the doors; it would aid those 
who know nothing of the plot, and thus recompense the manager, if a sufficient 
number of copies were not sold to defray the expense of printing. 


Theatrical On Dits. 
Fanny Etssver is still in town; we have more hope now than heretofore, 


that she will play two or three nights in New York before going to Philadelphia, 
and thence South. She will unquestionably play in Philadelphia before she re- 
turns home. 

Miss Cutrtox is in town, having returned from Baltimore. We are not ap- 
prised as to her next engagement. 

During the short engagement of Mrs. Firzwittiam, to commence at the 
Park on Monday next, she will appear in a new three act drama written for her 
by Mr. Bucxstone. It is the first thing which this prolific dramatist has pro. 
duced in America. 

We learn that Thursday evening next has been set apart for the benefit of 
Mrs. Sgcvin at the National, and that the opera of “Il Turco in Italia” wily 
be brought out for the first time on the occasion, to be followed by “‘ La Baya. 
dére,” cast as we have heretofore announced. The good sense and the liberality 
of the Manager is evinced in this effort to give Mrs. Seguin such a benefit as 
she deserves. ‘The house will assuredly be crowded in every part. 

“ Amilie ” and “Gustavus” are to be immediately put in hand at the same 
house, Miss Pooe assuming Miss Surrrerr’s part of Amilie and Oscar. Mrs, 
Seguin will appear in ‘Gustavus ” as Madame Ankerstrom. Surely this theatre 
ought to be supported munificently. 

The opera of ‘‘ Norma” has been adapted to the English stage by a gentle- 
man in Philadelphia—report says most happily. Jt is to be brought out at the 

Chesnut Street by the Woods. These distinguished vocalists open immediate- 
ly in Boston ; the length of the engagement will depend in a measure upon the 
attendance the first week. 

The Martyns and Miss Inverarity were to give their farewell Concert in 
Boston on Thursday. We see the programme of the same in the Boston papers; 
it was an admirable selection. 

Brana opened on Monday last in Philadelphia with Burton. In the hurry 
of the moment, we made the error last week of writing New York for Philadel- 
phia ; his Park engagement commences on the 21st inst., as was well known at 
the time we wrote. 








Charles Kean and James Wallack. sid 

Our readers may remember some letters which appeared in the “ Spirit *2 
few weeks back relative to Cuartes Kean and James Wattacs, at the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton ; we have been favored with the following additional particulars 
by Mr. Cuartes Hii, who came out with his lady (the popular actress and 
danseuse at the Park), afew weeks previous to the opening of his theatre in 
Brighton, the management of which he has left in the hands of Messrs. WALTON 
and Houes, who appear by the correspondence, from which we make these ex- 
tracts, to be very competent and trustworthy persons. 


ber 10, 1840. 
To Messrs. WaLton & Houmes. New York, October 10, 


* * * a Until I hear from you I must conclude you 
could only act as you did, with regard to Mr. James Wajlack and Mr. Charles 
Kean, but I was not a little indignant on reading in the papers here that I had 
stipulated to reserve certain Shaksperian characters for the exclusive use 0 

Mr. Charles Kean. ‘The only and very brief interview Mr. Kean and I had on 
the subject of his visiting Brighton, was simply to understand that he should 
play two engagements—the first week in September and the last—not a piece 
or character was named—this was on Tuesday, July 7. Two years ago, on Mr. 
Kean’s first engagement with me, as he came early in the season, I did consent 
to reserve Hamlet for his opening part, but nothing else. Mr. Charles Kean, 
Mr. Wallack, and the profession, should know that Mr. C. Kean’s letter to the 
Editor of the Observer, dated Sept. 5, is, as far as my name appears, both as to 
dates and every particular, a gross misrepresentation throughout ; in proof whereof 
Mrs. Hill and I were performing at Plymouth during the first three weeks in 
June, and gnly arrived in London to play a short engagement at the Queen’s 




















Theatre, commencing on June 26th. I only saw Mr. Kean at his lodgings for 

five minutes or less, on the very day Mr. Placide first made proposals to me to 

come out here. 1 . > * , . ° 
Caartes Hitt. 


Bricuton, October 3 
To Mr. Cuarves Hitu.—Park Theatre, New York. wo 
* * 


, . You will receive per Great Western, all 
particulars, a file of bills, and a correct account of the receipts and expences— 
Holmes and Walton have done you justice. The business is and has been im- 
proving, but Kean’s engagements have been any thing but so productive as they 
used to be, some nights not amounting to £30, though the company is superior 
to what it was last season—he is not the card he was—there is such a thing as 
being too Keen. Wallack was wrong in publishing the correspondence—it did 
him no good, and might have done much harm. A row was threatened on Kean’s 
first night, but with judicious precavtions all went off well. ° . * 
Nov. 2d., * * S * “ Betty ”’ opens to-night, house very bad. 


English Gossip. 


* 








Lonvon, Nov. 5th, 1840. 

My Dear Friend,—Overpowering dulness continues since I wrote you by 
the Queen.” Even Capt. Reynolds’ name is beginning to weary, as he wrote 
to say he requested the public would leave him to the gracious consideration of 
his sovereign. The weather is sultry and unwholesome. The little Queen and 
her Albert are as “ nothing to nobody.’ Buckingham Palace is ordered to be 
got ready in haste. Sir James Clark is sent for backwards and forwards, shakes 
his sapient noddle, and returns again. Albert and his dog kennel, with his new 
German organist, are by turns talked of most languidly. 

The 9th of November (Lord Mayor's Day) is to be celebrated in grand style. 
The new Lord Mayor is talked of as being likely to give a greater number of 
dinners than his predecessor, which is a remarkable feature for The Aldermen. 

The Promenades are still Promenades, but they do not pay. Haymarket 

still dull. Vestris is really doing a good business. Yates fairly. Butler the 
same. He has brought out an original two act comedy by John Oxenford, which 
is likely to have a great run, called “ English Etiquette.” Balls has a great 
part in it, and carries all before him—is nightly called for. He is well seconded | 
by a Mr. St. J. Horton, who really luxuriates in the unromantic name of Higinbot- | 
tom. The Surrey is crowded to excess every night. There is singing there “ Jim 
along Josey,” and a little boy with him, called Yankee Smith, who seems to as- 
tonish the 2 shilling, 1 shilling, and the sixpenites of St. George's Fields. In 
Ireland, Dan is taking his usual rounds, and—his rent! Wan Amburgh is asto- 
nishing the Modern Athenians. 
Bulwer has a new comedy atthe Haymarket. Wallack has refused a part in | 
it. Macready isthe hero. Maywood has finished his engagement. His daugh- 
ter is in Dublin in the regularcompany. The Adelphi has brought out a piece | 
founded on a late trial in Paris, “‘ Madame Laffarge.” The papers praise it, bat 





the public won't goto see it. So much the better. The Adelphi management 


and pieces have done more to injure the Drama, than either hard times or want 


of taste. Here came the Tomand Jerry—Red and Blue Fire school.—Anomt- 
nation !—Covent Garden has produced a new farce, by Mark Lemon, called | 
‘Fashionable Arrivals,”—highly successful! The last scene is beautifully ar- 
ranged,—it is a conservatory in all its glowing freshness. The Olympic is do-' 
ing well. Here a new farce, called ‘ Last Day,’ was successful. It is a fresh at- 
tempt of Mr. Godwin, nephew of the celebrated author of Caleb Williams, &c 


&c. It is reported that H. Wallack has backers to induce him to offer for the 
English Opera House, and unite the turned out actors of Drury Lane, and work 
upon the sympathies of the public! Nothing venture nothing have. There's 
nothing to lose in the speculation. 

We are very curious to know how you have received that learned “ pundit” 
and moral character, Dr. Lardner. The Herald says they luxuriate in the names 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bennett. 

Catlin’s Indian Exhibitions, illustrated by l'ving characters in Indian dresses, 
which take place every Monday, are well attended. Yourstruly, Y.K.W 





English) Theatrical Intelligence. 





CoveNT-GARDEN THEATRE.— Dramatic criticism would become a much more 
pleasurable exercise than it is at present were we frequently called upon to 
witness such very pleasant pieces as ** Fashionable Arrivals: the new “petite 
comedy ” (a vile phrase, that “ petite”) }roduced las: night, Oct. 29, at this 
house. It isa very charming bit of mirth ; and was received in the heartiest 
spirit of good humor. ‘The plot is extremely simple, and the incidents very few. | 
They are, however, natural; and without aiming at what modern stage quack- 
ery calls strong effect, keep alive the attention of the audience from first to last. 
‘The bearing of the plot may be indicated in a few words. Sir Thomas Oldton, | 
a jewel of the old school, compassionating the condition of London fashionable so- | 
ciety, in which men take wives, and wives husbands, that they may live as little/as | 
possible in the society of each other, resolves to invite a few married samples of | 
connubial indifference to his country-house, that they may, at least for a season, 
live together. For two or three days the scheme succeeds admirably ; but 
svon, the gentlemen, out of sheer idleness, begin to flirt with one anoth:-1’s wives; 
and though there are no serious results, Sir Thomas gives up his project as an 

impracticable theory, and the wedded doves—at least it may be presumed—on | 
the fall of the curtain, take wing to London. 
The characters are hit off with considerable liveliness, and the language is in | 
a continual state of effervescence. The author paints freely ; yet has a niceness, 

a delicacy of taste that imparts an unusual air of finish to his dialogue, whilst 

now and then comes a good, sound, household truth, put with true dramatic 

strength and brevity. We have had so many pieces, in which—if we may use 

the phrase—the small domesticities have been so broadly painted, so grossly ca- 

ricatured, that a drama like the novelty of last night—in which men and women 

are not extravagances stolen from a pantomime—but people of real life, talking 

the language of good society—especially demands what, we are happy to say it 

received, a most cordial welcome. The author is Mr. Mark Leman; a gentle- 

man who has had good successes at the minor theatres, but who has at length 

found himself equal to Covent Garden ; and—can we give him higher praise— | 
worthy of the attention bestowed upon his efforts by the tasteful spirit and untir- 

ing enterprise that, in these troublous times for the stage (in these days of folly 

and licence, and empiricism of the most brazen front), so honorably distinguish 

the management of this theatre. We have so often had occasion to culogise 

the admirable style—a style that mgkes other competitors appear like so many 

“gilt twopences”—in which dramas are produced at Covent Garden, that we 

find it difficult to apply new terms of praise to the scenery and appointments of 
last night. a Morning Herald. 


Otyuptc Tueatre.—A new farce of the extravagant school was produced 
last evening at this theatre, and called “* Two Nights of English Etiquette.” It 
was completely successful, the house being kept from first to last in a roar of 
laughter. We believe it to have emanated from the brain and pen (arcades ambo 
—clever both) of Mr. Oxenford, the author of ‘‘A Day Well Spent,” and a 
facetious follower of the far-fetching method of provoking laughter. Inthe in- 
stance before us he has left no stone unturned, under or over, or by rolling which 
a joke could be produced. Dramatic properties are not much to be studied or 
looked for in farce-writing ; and in this new burst of “ English etiquette” we 
laugh much in the same spirit as we do at Punch. The situations are droll, 
the incidents are droll, and the whole affair is carried through in a sort of at- 
mosphere of absurdity, and cachinnation is inevitable. It will almost spoil the 
farce to tell the plot, of which we therefore curtail the minutia, but it turns, in 
its main incident, upon the fact of a penniless agent, who, ina condition of blen- 
ded poverty and impudence, goes forth, in company with a French gentleman 
whom he has taught to believe that he can teach English, into certain awkward 
scrapes and contretemps, of which he makes his participatur the dupe, always 
converting the unceremonious way in which they are treated into a‘ delicate 
instance of native etiquette.” Certain flashterms, into a false meaning of which 
the adventurer has been obliged to initiate the Frenchman, making him believe 
they were compliments and not indignities, are, of course, plentifully applied by 
the latter to every body whom he wishes to please, and the practical drollery of 
every dilemma is thus infinitely increased, to the awakening of most boisterous 
risibility. In the first act the practice of fun falls upon a gentleman, in the se- 
cond upon a lady, and thus there is contrast of effect in the same jeux d’esprit 
upon different sexes in different situations. All at last ends with the eclaircisse- 
ment of a pleasant eguivogue, aud a“ hearty round of English applause” is de- 
manded at the hands of the audience, which they most liberally gave at the fall 
|F the curtain. The principal characters—those of the adventurer and the 





Frenchman—were sustained with the utmost vivacity and spirit by Mr. Balls 
and Mr. St. John Horton, who were both called for. The first announced the 
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| that his kicking around his own park should be very gentle. ‘ Geutle kicking 








Dec. 5. 


successful piece for nightly repetition, and the second addressed the audience 


still in fi accent, and said “‘ Ladies and gentlemea, i 

. you have indeed 
me a oe of hearty English applause.” The whole farce is, we sty 
entirely of the extravagant school, the puns not of the newest, nor the jokes of 


the most polished, but altogether it is a resistless bit of social burl 
worth going, par hazard, to laugh at. London ow a ag 




















. Protest of the Drury-Lane Company. 

Nearly a month has elapsed since a large body of the members (authors and 
actors of the Drury-Lane Company presented the following memorial to the Rt 
Hon. the Lord Chamberlain, and are now waiting in the deepest anxiety for his 
lordship’s reply :— . ” 

“TO THE RIGHT. HON. THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 

‘My Lord—We, the undersigned, authors and actors, respectfully solicit 
your lordship’s attention to the present state of the dramatic entertainments 
placed under your charge, and to the remedy for the evils under which we ~ nrg 
boring, which we suggest, in the confidence that it does not interfere, in q ho site 
manner, with any privileges however acquired or exercised. — 

‘‘ The greater part of those who thus address your lordship were engaged | 
season at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane—many for terms vet unexpired The 
misfortunes of the late lessee, Mr. Hammond, not only deprived t : 
ture employment, but prevented his employing them for more 
usual number of nights in the last season, and much of the salary. 
.very diminished number, remains yet unpaid to them. . 

‘“‘ During the next season we have every reason to believe that tl 
ance of English dramatic entertainments will be wholly excluded from Drury 
lane Theatre. By this arrangement we are deprived of our accustomed eae 
for onr talents, as the authors and representatives of plays and farces, w hich de- 
scription includes every species of performance for the promotion of which the 
patents were originally granted. _ 

“* As the proprietors of the Theatre Royal Drury-lane can scarcely desire nei. 
ther to use their license themselves, nor to permit those dependent on its e oe 
cise to use it, we respectfully solicit a license to perform plays and farces at pond 
theatre that may be open to us. 

‘* We should by no means object to the determination of this lice: 
contingency that the lessee ofthe Theatre Royal Drury-lane should resume such 
representations, provided that in such case justice could be practicably done = 
us by our employment there for the remainder of the time, and by taking off our 
hands such engagements as must be made by any dramatic concern to enable it 
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to open the doors with a chance of success; as it must be obvious to your lord. 
ship that the plan for a season can be neither suddenly taken up nor abandoned 

‘* We need not represent to your lordship that the most determined advocate 
of monopoly in theatricals can never carry his argument so far as to say, that it 
should enablethe possessors of the patents to prohibit, or even further to limit. 


the exercise of the art ‘forthe encouragement’ of which the crant was made to 
them. 

‘ We earnestly request your lordship’s early and favorable consideration to a 
matter involving the interests and also the livelihood of many persons thus affec- 
ted by a series of unfortunate and unusual circumstances. 

‘* We have the honor to be, my Lord, 
‘‘ Your Lordship’s most obedient and very humble servants.” 





Political Fracas at the French Opera. 


From the Correspondent of the London Morning Post. 
Paris, Monday, Nov. 2 

I was witness last night to two very curious circumstances at the Académie 
Royale de Musique, which have some politica! importance at the present moment 
A musical festival was held, at which the prices were consid rably raised, and 
the house was completely filled. It is, therefore, fair to presume that a more 
} than usually respectable audience was collected. ‘Toward the conclusion of the 
second part an attempt was made to call for the * Marseillaise.”” It signally 
failed. I never witnessed a more determined attitude on the part of an audi- 
ence not to allow an objectionable airto be given. It was a decided spontane- 
ous putting down of the Propagandist perturbators. Surely this may be taken 
as some evidence of the current of public feeling. Here was an assemblage of 
all the notabilities of Paris, an audience of the middle and upper classes, almost 
unanimous in rejecting the appeal forthe revolutionary hymn. No violence, no 


zesture, but a simple exclamation with one voice of ** Silence '” 
what was probably intended as a political demonstration. 

The second circumstance may be called the striking episode of the evening 
for it was a fracas in which the well-known Emile de Girardin, the editor of t 


put an end ¢ 


Presse, received before the whole audience some slaps on the face from Berge- 
ron, of pistol-shot notoriety. An explanation of the cause of this strange exhi- 
| bition is necessary. The day after the last attempt on the King’s life, the 
| Presse (and with some reason) attributed the atrocious act of Darmeés to the in 
cendiary writings of the revolutionary journals. Jt asked how it was possible to 
| be astonished at such abominable assassins appearing again on the scene when 
Bergeron was one of the writers of the Siécle? The Siécle is, you are aware 
the organ of M. Odilon Barrot, or the Left, and Bergeron writes in that paper 
under the signature of Jules Pagés, as also in the National, the republican print 


i need scarcely add that you must remember Bergeron as having been tried a 
acquitted, for firing a pistol shot at Louis Philippe, being the first essay on that 
monarch’s life. Bergeron escaped through the jury putting a charitable con- 
struction as to whether the pistol contained a bullet. M. Bergeron feeling him- 
self aggrieved at the article in the Presse, which he considered to be a public 
denunciation of him, sent two of his friends to demand satisfaction. M. Emile 
de Girardin, in a letter to the seconds of Bergeron, refused the meeting on the 
ground that the editor had simply stated a fact, and that he had not exceeded 
the legitimate grounds of fair discussion. Here the matter rested till last night, 
Bergeron, however, giving out to his friends that he would chastise Girardin on 
the first occasion. ‘This presented itself last night in the musical festival held at 
the Opera. M. Emile de Girardin was in the galérie, on the coté droit, looking 
at the stage. By his side sat his clever wife, who writes under a male signature 
the witty feurlletons of the Presse. M. Bergeron was seen to enter, and he 
slapped M. Girardin on each side of the face. Some persons said that it was 
only a gentle tap. This reminds me of the person who said to an anti-duellist 
retorts he; ‘ my park is five miles around.” M. Bergeron’s tap might have 
been gentle, but it was in presence of royalty, rank, and fashion. 

The Duke de Montpensier, Louis Philippe’s youngest son, was a spectator of 
the scene. Madame Girardin screamed and fell upon M. Bergeron, calling him 
an assassin, a /ache, &c. Many persons, mistaking the identity of Beigeron, 
said, ** What a frightful spectacle, a wife beating her own husband!” T, in 
common with half the house, rushed to the passages at the rear of the galerie 
Bergeron had rushed off. ‘Il s’est sauvé,” was the universal cry. Then fol- 
lowed a confusion of tongues which is indescribable. Political passions were 
roused, and mutual defiances were exchanged. An individual affair became 
menacing, and a general row was at one moment feared. Calm was at lengtt 
restored, and the assault began to be coolly canvassed. Some treated it as 4 
good joke. Speaking of Bergeron, a wag called out, “Tiens! le coup 1/4 pas 
manqué cette fois ci.” This allusion, shocking as it is, excited general hilarity 
There was little sympathy expressed for Girardin in the foyer. He killed the 
unfortunate Armand Carrol in a duel, a man who died lamented by men 0! all 
parties, a stern Republican, but a noble heart. The attack of Bergeron w4s 
not defended. It is termed a gueta-pens, or surprise, at which Frenchmen are 
always very indignant. The importance of this fracas is that it will revive the 
most deadly passions between rival editors, and there will be personal conflicts 
arising out of disputes in the political arena. The Presse represents the Cour’ 
party, and chamyions of the Republicans will not be wanting to provoke hostile 
meetings. It is said that Girardin intends to appeal to the Jaws for redress—“° 
will not give a meeting to Bergeron. I know not whether Girardin has an 04! 
in heaven like O’Connell, but, if he bas, it behoves him in all fairness to °° 
more discreet in the articles he writes in the Presse, for it is very easy *° %° 
personal and abusive, as the Irish agitator knows well, when no responsibilit¥ 
is attached to violent language. You may regard this episode as being more ©! 
a farce than of a tragedy, but here it is looked upon in a very serious !ight. 

By way of postscript I must add that the Duke d’Aumale, as well as 
Duke de Montpensier, were present at the assault on M. de Girardin. Thier 
and Rémusat, the ex-Ministers, were also in the boxes ; and Count Montalive!, 
the Intendant of the Civil List, was insulted by Bergeron’s friends Nothing '# 
talked of in Paris but this fracas. 

M. Girardin has declared that if Bergeron will give him his word of honot 
that he did not intend to fire at the king he will give him the meeting. | This ¥s 
impossible, as Bergeron boasts always amongst his friends of the pistol-sF.ot 
affair. 
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